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plan now to observe 


YOUTH WEEK 
in ‘your 
church and community 


Youth Week—observed for more than a decade by 
Christian young people throughout the United 
States—has come to be an event of national 
significance. It provides both young people and 
adults who are interested in youth with unique 
opportunities: (1) to re-emphasize dramatically the 
importance of young people in the program of the 
church and the community, (2) to strengthen the 
growing bond of fellowship between adults and v 
youth in the church, (3) to bring more young peo- 
ple into a full fellowship with Christ and the Church, 
{4) to express the oneness of all Christian groups in 
Jesus Christ. 


0 send Lyou 


Denominational Sunday .................. January 3 
Open House to the World 

Brotherhood Banquet 

Raiment Round Up 

Interdenominational Sunday .............. February | } 


“T Found a New World,’ a sound filmstrip in color ij 
recommended for use during Youth Week. Ed Farlow, 
newspaper reporter, went to Africa and the Far East ti 
write feature stories. He came upon a number of sun 
prises! ; 


Filmstrip, 16 min., Record 33 1/3 L.P., Microgroove; i 
Guides—$15.00. Order from your denominational pub 
lishing house. : 


iiad ORDER BLANK 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICATIONS 


NATIONAL CouNcIL oF CHURCHES FOR YOUTH WEEK 


79 HE. Adams St., Chicago, 3, II. 


Please send me: MATERIALS 
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os YOUTH. WEERRPOS TER eo eae: cones cee eee (15¢) ae 
° ______ YOUTH WEEK PROMOTIONAL FUIER ($2.50 per 100)=aaeaaeen 
mail _____ COMPLETE YOUTH WEEK PACKET (includes all of above) 
(50¢) 
NOTE: We will pay Fourth Class postage if payment accompanies your 
now order. Please add 10c handling charge if your order is under $2.00. 
Name :__ ee: ae isd t 2 
Address :— = te ee eee =f 
Grin: 2s se es ae State: __ “ 


Amount Enclosed: bee 
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Christmas Greetings 
From the Journal Staff 


AS CHRISTMAS APPROACHES, with its emphasis 
upon the warm, personal relationships of life, the mem- 
bers of the Journal staff are reminded of the peculiarly 
personal nature of their relationships with the Journal 
readers. The relationship between the staff and the read- 
ers might seem to be a most impersonal one. On the 
contrary, it has a personal meaning that is unique. 

The many letters of appreciation, from people who 
have taken the time to express it in writing, are heart- 
warming. So are the letters of constructive criticism 
and suggestion. 

Each time we receive a question to be answered, or a 
request for information, there comes a satisfaction if we 
are able to satisfy the need thus expressed, for we have 
entered into that person’s life helpfully. Each time we 
receive a cancellation of a subscription we realize that 
it may mean a church is losing a much needed teacher 
or officer who has been compelled by some circum- 
stance to relinquish a precious responsibility. Each time 
we receive a new subscription we welcome a new friend, 
whose needs for inspiration and practical help are real 
and who is looking to us to serve him. Many of the best 
suggestions for articles come from our readers and that 
makes the readers real partners in the work of making 
the Journal useful and an inspiration to all who turn to it. 


The Christmas greeting of the Journal staff is, there- 
fore, an earnest and sincere one, to each reader. It is 
the desire of every member of the staff that their efforts 
in editing, publishing and circulating the Journal will 
contribute to the skill of each reader in conveying the 
Christmas message to others. 

In keeping with the theme of Religious Education 
Week this year, For All Children Faith in God, the Sep- 
tember issue of the Journal was a special number on 
The Church MUST Reach All Children. It must also 
reach all young people and adults. All families. It is the 
hope of the Journal staff that all churches are really 
reaching many more persons at this Christmas season 
than ever before and doing it more effectively than ever 
before. The commission to reach and teach is urgent. 
It is our hope that in some way we have helped each 
reader to achieve increasing skill in this sacred task and 
to find the joy of sharing the Good News of God’s love 
as revealed in the Christ. 
Lillian Williams 
Marjorie Tolman 
Edna Bradley 
Hertha Schwarz 
Helen Canty 
Lillian Elyea 


Patricia Warth 
Thelma Thompson 
Lillith MacLaren 
Tommie McGavock 
Virgil E. Foster 
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Another Special Number in Februa 1 


| N VIEW of the great appreciation expressed for 
special issues of the Journal, each dealing with som 
crucial matter, we are happy to announce in advane|| 
that the February issue will be devoted to education fo) 
better relations between different cultural, racial and r 
ligious groups. : 
Ten years ago the Journal devoted a special issue 
this subject. In the February 1954 number, our writer! 
will review the progress made during those ten years, gi 
some analysis of the present situation, give informatio 
concerning resources available, and describe some of thj)i! 
constructive teaching and action that is and can be carf| 
ried on to bring about further advance, in church schoq) 
classes, in youth groups, in the church fellowship, in thi) 
home and in the community. One of the features will bj)’ 
a chart compiled by Stanley I. Stuber comparing con): 
cisely the beliefs of Catholics, Jews and Protestants ij) 
some of the major aspects of faith. ae 


Intergroup Relations Right Here 


SPEAKING of intergroup relations, the National Coun} 
cil of Churches’ secretarial staff is a good example of th 
progress that has been made in recent years. The Jou}, 
nal offices are located at the Midwest headquarters oj) 
the National Council, where about sixty non-executiy 
staff persons are employed. Since the Journal is just on{), 
department in the total group, its staff is intimately asso} 
ciated with the whole personnel of the office. | 

The International Council of Religious Education bel} 
gan to employ young Nisei women during World War I} 
when the relocation camps were abandoned and man! 
persons of Japanese descent came to Chicago. Thes} 
girls fitted in so well with the group, and worked so eff 
ficiently that many more have been employed since then} 

In 1947 the first Negro woman came to work for thi 
Council, and the number of Negro employees has varied 
from seven to ten since that time. Two are now in thi 
Journal circulation office. 

Our personnel department has been fortunate in at} 
tracting an unusually high type of Negroes and Nisei 
persons of breeding, charm and competence. They havé 
greatly enriched our fellowship. One vivacious Negrd 
girl was the most popular person on the floor while sh 
was here, and when she left many persons felt they werd 
parting from a dear personal friend. 

With few exceptions the white employees have re} 
ceived these young women on just the same basis as any} 
one else—according to the way they stack up as asso} 
ciates in the office. Frequently a Negro girl or a Nise} 
is chairman of the Office Affairs Committee, or re 
sponsible for some special event, or the leader of a wor. 
ship service. In several cases desirable white girls havé 
asked for employment because they see here an oppor 
tunity to make friends with congenial persons of othei 
races, as they have not been able to do before. 

From our experience, we can assure churches tha’ 
they need fear no break in their fellowship if they admii 
to membership people of other races. In fact, churches 
which have taken, this step find new earnestness and ac: 
tivity among their older members because, as one min 
ister put it, “their consciences no longer hurt them.” _ 
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God } ier 


y John C. Trever 


AAVING DISCUSSED these past 
months “Man’s Dilemma,” and 
God’s Dilemma,” we have come to 
se that in Hosea 11 the stage was 


w ag from a newly recognized feature 
f£ God’s character. The initiative for 
edemption passed from man to God, 
s Hosea, speaking in behalf of God, 
mphasizes : 

will heal their faithlessness: 

I will love them freely, 


_ for my anger has turned from them. 
| (Hosea 14:4 RSV) 


Patiently God awaited his oppor- 
unity to carry out his plan, inspiring 
“he ancient preachers to plead with, 
“Tvarn, and even threaten his people 
‘0 turn from the path that was lead- 


iis message with a popular metaphor 
“yf a worthless vineyard, concluding 
vith a play on words that must have 
ingered in the minds of his listeners: 


. . and he looked for justice (mishpat) 
“but behold, bloodshed (mispach) 


N for righteousness (tsedagah) 
but behold, a cry (tseaqah) 


} (Isaiah 5:7b RSV) 
_ He confronted king Ahaz, worried 


of Jerusalem in 735 B. C., with an 

‘qually pungent message: 

: ‘m lo tha aminu 

|, ki lo the amenu 

{f you will not believe, 

surely you shall not be established. 
(Isaiah 7:9 RSV) 

' Despite the preaching of Amos, 

Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, the latter 

‘part of that century saw tragedy fol- 

low tragedy, as Assyria gobbled up 

“the western states, falling just short 

of Judah, though leaving even her 

with many devastated cities. The 

leadership of his nation, concluded 

Isaiah, was spiritually bankrupt, fail- 


Dr. Trever is now the A. J. Humphreys 
ofessor of Religion at Morris Harvey Col- 
lege, Charleston, West Virginia. This article 
follows in thought the one published in Oc- 
tober on "Man's Dilemma," and the one in 
November on "God's Dilemma.” 
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as he was about the threat of a siege _ 


ing to fulfill the role of the Lord’s 
“Anointed.” (Messiah) It was as 
worthless as a dead tree stump. But 
surely God would provide. Out of 
this faith came one of the greatest 
passages in the Old Testament: 

There shall come forth a shoot from the 

stump of Jesse, 


and a branch shall grow out of his 
roots. 
And the Spirit of the LORD shall rest 
upon him, . 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and the fear of 
the LORD. 
And his delight shall be in the fear of 
the LORD. 
(Isaiah 11:1-3a RSV) 


Interpreting the results of political 
failure, the prophet turned to the 
hope that God would provide a new 
and different “shoot” from the now 


dead “stump of Jesse” (the line of 


David). 

The writer will long remember the 
discussion in the Standard Bible Com- 
mittee session that centered around 
the words “stock of Jesse’ found in 
earlier translations. “Stock” just does 
not carry the meaning. The Hebrew 
word of the original text goes back 
to a root meaning to “cut off” or 
“lop off,’ and thus “stump” is the 
only English word which will give 
the picture clearly. The tree of 
Judah’s leadership, beginning with 
the brilliant reign of David, had been 
reduced to a dead stump, as far as 
Isaiah could see. The book of Job 
uses this same word in a graphic 
description : 

For there is hope for a tree, 

if it be cut down, that it will sprout 

again, 

and that its shoots will not cease. 
Though its root grow old in the earth, 

and its stump die in the ground, 
yet at the scent of water it will bud 

and put forth branches like a young 


plant. 
(Job 14:7-9 RSV) 


The word translated “scent” here 
is the same as the word for “spirit” 


in the Old Testament and might eas- 
ily be turned to metaphorical pur- 
poses. Just the the “scent of water” 
brings forth a new shoot of life from 
an apparently dead stump, so the 
spiritual “water” of God could pro- 
vide new life from the “stump of 
Jesse.” 


Although the hope was there in 
the eighth century, it was dimmed by 
the clouds of war, despotism, destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and the Exile that 
followed in the next two centuries. 
Again it was revived when the politi- 
cal scene shifted toward the end of 
the sixth century—the rise of Persia 
spelled new opportunity for op- 
pressed peoples, but to the prophet it 
spelled God working to fulfill his 
plan: 

. so shall my word be that goes forth 

from my mouth; 

it shall not return to me empty, 
but it shall accomplish that which I pur- 

pose, 

and prosper in the thing for which I 

sent it. 
(Isaiah 55:11 RSV) 
God had given His answer: 
Who has believed what we have heard? 
And to whom has the arm of the 
LORD been revealed? 
For he grew up before him like a young 
plant, 

and like a root out of dry ground;... 
upon him was the chastisement that made 

us whole, 

and with his stripes we are healed. 

(Isaiah 53:1, 2a, 5b RSV) 

Someone had to care enough to 
pay the price of God’s plan! But the 
world waited five hundred long, 
weary, tragedy-filled years. Then one 
day a man appeared at the Jordan 
River, and listened to the preaching 
of a roughly clad figure named John. 
He responded to the call to be bap- 
tized, and: “. . . when he came up 
out of the water, immediately he saw 
the heavens opened and the Spirit 
descending upon him like a dove and 
a voice came from heaven, “Thou art 
my beloved Son; with thee I am well 
pleased’.” (Mark 1:10-11 RSV) Here, 


at last, was God’s answer, fulfilled. 


PRAYER 


Father, humbly do we approach 
thee with thankfulness in our hearts 
for thy goodness and steadfast love. 
In the drama of the past we have 
witnessed thee patiently at work for 
us. Forgive us our blindness, but open 


our eyes. Kindle thy love in our 
hearts, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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The parts of Joseph and Mary are played by Clement 
Kaiama, of Hawaiian-Japanese ancestry, and Marcia Lael, 
who combines Chinese-English-Hawaiian in her background. 


(Christmas 
im tawat 


by Katherine Pell 


Pictures from Hawaii Visitors’ Bureau, Honolulu — 


a Revs NAME of Hawaii brings thoughts of 


skirts, ukeleles, and native songs. These popullj - 
bits of local color are not sufficient, however, |j 
represent the real place the Hawaiians occupy | 


world culture. 

On the blue Pacific islands there lives a c 
section of the world’s population that extends 
“Cradle of Liberty” some 2,300 miles closer 
1,500,000,000 Asiatic persons whom Americal 
flee to Bos as neighbors. In few other places, } 
any, has the problem of race worked out as satif 
factorily as in Hawaii, and with such rich cultury 
fruits. 

Hawaii has slightly fewer than 500,000 peopif 
—less than the population of the state of Idaho 3] 
yet these citizens represent at least twenty racij 
and national groups and they have worked off 
one of the most successful of all demonstrations | 
the practical application of the Christmas messag) 

Emphasizing a brotherhood that is fundamen} 
al in Hawaiian life, the Christmas story is enacteé 
each year by elementary pupils of the Kaahumar|} 
School in Honolulu, as by many other groups. TH} 
moving pageantry of the birth of the Savior hj 
a universal appeal to the heart and soul of a chil) 

When the song of the angels came to Jewi 
shepherds on the hills near Bethlehem, it was 
a song for the shepherds alone. It was a song 
good tidings to all people. In Hawaii the childre! 
united under one flag, possessing the heritage { 
many lands and cultures, find no difficulty 7 
traveling the long and ancient road to worship ; 
the shrine of the Christ Child. 

To ten-year-old Clement Kaiama, of Hawaiiar 
Japanese ancestry, the role of Joseph is as sif 
nificant as the same part being played by any la 
in a stateside Christmas pageant. The palms ¢ 
his native land are, in reality, more like the Bett 
lehem setting than the evergreens usually associate 
with the celebration of the Christmas story. 


— 


Mrs. Pell lives in Moscow, Idaho. 


These gentle little Americans with many ancien 
races in their ancestry remind Christians of thi 


reality of world brotherhood. 
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Clement sees no incongruity in the 
‘ct that Marcia Leal, as Mary, com- 
‘nes Chinese-English-Hawaiian heri- 
‘ge in her background, or that the 
‘ist includes children of Korean, 
| panese, Filipino, Chinese, Hawaiian, 
Siimesian, Irish, English, Spanish, 
jortuguese, German, and American 
‘ireage. As the story unfolds, he be- 
‘ns to sense the meaning of the na- 
‘vity for himself and for his friends. 
| Interpreting the Bible texts inform- 
“\ly and directly, these children give 
\ buoyancy to the nativity scene that 
nmphasizes their peculiar fitness for 
»picting the story. Their reverence 
‘tows without pretense. Their hearts 
.@ fresh, resourceful and unaffected. 
.ppreciation of the matchless beauty 
* the story of the Christ Child can 
)> seen in their rapt expressions. 
. The setting of the native trees, 
.lants, flowers and fruits, adds to the 
wr |ariety and beauty of Christmas tra- 
jitions. The spontaneous participa- 
..on of these children of many ances- 
.sies, highlights the everlasting mes- 
,, we that has kept these traditions 
live and meaningful with each new 
,neration. These gentle little Amer- 
ams, innocent of war and _ social 
. vife, remind Christians everywhere 
‘iat they are all needed in the im- 
_ ortant task of establishing just such 
.. brotherhood and faith everywhere 
; a the world. 


nae 


qe 
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The cast includes chil- 
dren of Korean, Japa- 
nese, Filipino, Chinese, 
Hawaiian, Polynesian, 
Irish, English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, 
and American lineage. 
Their appreciation of 
the matchless beauty 
of the story of the 
Christ Child is seen in 


their rapt expressions. 


Helping gunions to ‘Think fon Themaelve 


Teaching can be 


by Martha M. Miller 


NDER FORCED FEEDING the 

plant made continuous, fantastic 
growth. It delighted and amazed us. 
But something was destroyed within 
the plant. At a certain point, with 
no searching, strengthening roots, the 
plant collapsed. The same thing can 
happen with children if we give them 
all the answers instead of helping 
them think for themselves. 

Teaching a child to think out his 
own right choices is one of the hard- 
est things we have to do. It is much 
easier to say yes or no than to help 
a child to think through a problem 
and come to a decision which is his, 
because he thought it out. His be- 
cause he must take the responsibility 
for it. We have a tendency to sell 
for the price of easy answers our op- 
portunity for an adventure in coop- 
eration with a child in his growth. 

One of the few times I have been 
really provoked with my father was 
when, as a very little girl, I had asked 
if I might visit a cousin. He count- 
ered with: “Well, may you?’ It 
would have been easy for me to have 
answered in the affirmative and gone 
blithely. But I knew that he knew 
my mother had asked me to do the 
dishes. Had I chosen to go then he 
would not have stopped me, but I 
knew I would have lost face. Why 
didn’t he just say yes, or even no, in- 
stead of insisting that I make a 
choice? 

In the heat of their argument the 
boys and girls came to their new 
teacher. “Do you have to join the 
church if you are a Christian? Do 
you?” Trying to find the right ap- 
proach, the teacher hesitated. “The 
preacher . . .” began one, only to be 
silenced by another’s quick retort: 
“But you can’t accept the preacher’s 
testimony; he is prejudiced.” The 
teacher asked whose testimony they 


Miss Miller is Director of Children's Work, 
Missouri Council of Churches, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. 
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an adventure in cooperation 


could accept, and when they said 
Jesus’ she suggested they find what 
Jesus said about joining the church. 
But their search was disappointing. 
What now? 

“Who else in the Bible might have 
said something about church mem- 
bership and responsibility?” the teach- 
er prodded. She asked this question 
because she knew that the children 
had studied Paul the month before. 
It was a leading question, but it was 
her business to direct their curiosity 
into constructive channels. 


Paul had said some things about 
the church. In the course of their 
search one of the boys challenged an- 
other’s statement concerning one of 
the things Paul had said. They ap- 
pealed to the teacher. “Well, I don’t 
remember the exact words,” she be- 
gan tentatively. The boy declared he 
would look it up. He did and found 
it in Ephesians. Meanwhile the dis- 
cussion rose and fell unheeded around 
him. The teacher said “Well,” and 
“Hmmmm,” or asked more leading 
questions. When it was over the boys 


and girls had their answer. Theirs 
because they had found it. 
A child must be secure in the 


knowledge that he and the teacher 
respect each other and each other’s 
opinions, if the teacher is to help him 
help himself. He must feel that his 
integrity as an individual will be up- 
held within the class. He must be 
confident that the teacher will not 
foist her beliefs upon him, and that 
she will not allow him to foist his 
upon others. 

In the process of helping a child 
help himself, a wise teacher uses many 
methods. Skill in the use of specific 
methods or procedures is an import- 
ant part of good teaching, but more 
important is the ability to know which 
skill to use with each child. She must 
know when to move at a snail’s pace, 
and when to rush ahead; when to 
substitute or when to throw out the 
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‘asked the public school teacher 


entire “lesson.” Even a lesson thd} 
has been carefully planned and timeqy 
A harrassed superintendent _hajf 


take a class, warning her that it ha 
had a different teacher every Sundajl) 
for the past quarter, and that th) 
class was a—well—ah er—! Due ti} 
a traffic mishap, the class had al 
ready assembled when the teacher aj 
rived. The thirty or more youngstei}, 
were a little overwhelming. Becaus 
she was late, the teacher’s openin 
prayer was brief. She merely aske 
God to guide them all in the use dp 
their energies for building his king} 
dom. 

Members of the class, well awa 
of their rowdiness, smarting under 
“calling down” by the superintender 
that very morning, resented what the 
thought was a back-handed slap aj 
them through prayer, and rebelled 
“That,” stated James sotto voice 
“was a heck of a prayer!” 


The teacher looked at James med | 
tatively. She had a rule that serve 
her in, good stead now: Don’t evel 
make a child lose face before 
group, but don’t ever let him get b 
with impudence. “Just what,” sh 
asked, “makes a prayer?” James 
face flamed red as he suspected 4 
trap. But the teacher’s next questior 
was simply, “Didn’t Jesus give a 
example when some one asked fo} 
ihe 

James answered defiantly, “Yeah| 
the Lord’s prayer. His disciples aske 
him how they ought to pray.” 

“How right you are!” beamed th 
teacher approvingly. “They wante¢| 
to know, just as you and I do, what 
makes a prayer. Let’s see what does 
How about that first word: ‘Our. 
It kind of knocks our prejudices inte) 
a cocked hat, doesn’t it?” She cai 
ried James and the class along for ar 
intensive study of prayer, using ne! 
Lord’s Prayer as a pattern for pla 
ning their own. 


It wasn’t in the lesson she had pre- 
ired. But the learning was tremen- 
us, because the teacher had begun 
ith a need, and because she had 
ken time to allow every child to 
‘ke part, allowing time for them to 
arch out and find their own ans- 
: ers, to question, accept, reject, until 
‘ayer became understandable to 
‘item. 

Teaching in the church school 
‘ould be this kind of adventure in 
poperation. This should be so 
iroughout the teaching, in the use 
“/' the regular curriculum materials, 
ot just when an unexpected question 
¢ problem arises. Children become 
‘lert, eager, ready to work with a 
‘acher, but become bored very soon 
forking for a teacher. The relation- 
iip should be one of happy “togeth- 


-+— On the outstretched hand of a boy 
1 one of our classes there lay a mis- 
japen, camel made for a Hebrew 
/ampfire scene. “Goodness, what’s 
iat?” I gasped thoughtlessly. The 
rin spread slowly. “It’s pretty ter- 
ible, isn’t it? But I had to make it 
> our scene would be complete.” He 
ad forgotten the sullen resentfulness 
rith which he had come to class. He 
ad forgotten his angry threat to 
bust it wide open.” He and his 
‘Teacher and his class had done some- 
ing together. But they had done 
aore than make a scene. They were 
vorking together with a purpose. 
“But I don’t have time to make a 
oster after the lesson,” protested a 
eacher. Of course not! If the poster 
“sn’t part of the lesson, no teacher 
‘ias time for it. 
‘iothing, in fact, which doesn’t help 
‘ier class to help themselves, but for 
“hat she has all the time in the world. 
Under proper guidance juniors par- 
icularly are capable of great things. 
3ehind them lies a world of exper- 
ence; before them stretches chal- 
enging opportunities into which they 
will enter wholeheartedly if they are 
ed to plan and carry out worthwhile 
ictivities. A wise teacher becomes 
me of the group, one with more ex- 
»erience and knowledge but still one 
af the group, willing to accept group 
dlanning and discussion, willing to do 
her share and let members of the 
Zroup do theirs. Juniors resent being 
asked to do “baby activities.” What 
they do must not only seem worth- 
while; it must be worthwhile. Under 
those conditions juniors are eager to 
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She has. time for - 


discover and work. Under others 
they become apathetic or unmanage- 
able. 

It was a difficult assignment for 
fifth graders. Some one had decided 
they were to illustrate an Easter book- 
let based on the seven last words of 
Jesus, making a picture each Sunday, 
before the regular lesson was taught, 
to illustrate one saying. “Just tell 
them to draw a picture of Jesus on 
the cross or a sponge on a rod—you 
know.” But the teacher felt she 
couldn’t just tell the class what to do, 
even with such a difficult assignment. 
There must be a mutual awareness 
and acceptance of the purpose. 

So she spent one class period ex- 
plaining what was asked of them, and 
why. They were dubious about draw- 
ing pictures of Jesus on the cross. 
Just what did he mean by those words 
anyway? 

“Well,” said the teacher slowly feel- 
ing her way, “if some one said to you 
‘T thirst’ or ‘Father, forgive them!’ 
what would he mean?” From the 
discussion that followed grew the 
class decision that each would draw 
a picture of some people of today 
who might feel like crying out the 
same words Jesus spoke on the cross. 
Each time, they would choose the 
one they felt was best to go into the 


book as an illustration of a ‘“‘word.” 
It was a daring idea—a bold new ap- 
proach. 

It wasn’t only a drawing lesson the 
children were getting. Nor was it the 
children alone who were helped. The 
teacher with the children caught a 
new vision of the meaning of the 
cross. For there was Paul David, 
whose picture was chosen to repre- 
sent the class thinking on “It is fin- 
ished.” Paul David, whose playground 
star dulled greatly when “recitation” 
time came, and who found long di- 
vision a mystery, went straight to the 
heart of the phrase. The children 
chose his picture instinctively, not 
quite knowing why. It was a picture 
showing a barbed wire fence across 
the top and bottom of the page and 
in between a plowed field. Under- 
neath were the words, “It is finished.” 

“Why did you choose that illustra- 
tion?” the teacher asked. Only Paul 
David could explain. He said: “When 
Jesus said ‘It is finished’ it is like 
when my father tells my mom, ‘It is 
finished’ when he comes in from plow- 
ing the field. It really isn’t. Some 


one must sow and weed, and hoe, and 
harvest. It was that way when Jesus 
died. He really hadn’t finished every- 
thing. He left something for us guys 
to do.” 


L 


Clark and Clark 


There is not time for “art work" in class unless it is something the boys and girls 
themselves decide to do and it expresses their own ideas and emotions. 
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Patterns of Weekday Religious Education) 


The Editors have asked six persons to 
describe the programs of weekday re- 
ligious education with which they are 
connected. Two of these descriptions 
highlight the features of large city 
weekday systems; two, state-wide pro- 
grams; and two, district programs. 
Attempts to get a story of a strictly 
rural situation failed. 

The purpose of this presentation is 
to give a picture of the general na- 
ture of this important type of Chris- 
tian education, to answer some of the 
questions frequently asked, and to 
stimulate further acquaintance with 
the program. 

None of the stories gives a com- 
plete description but together they 
show the many varieties of plans and 
procedures. Each one reveals to some 
extent the particular religious and so- 
cial background in which it is operat- 
ing. For this and other reasons it is 
understandable that some of the prac- 
tices followed do not reflect the stand- 
ards which are generally considered 
desirable for this program. 


Cincinnati-- 
Neighborhood responsi- 
bility plus council pro- 
vision where needed 


by Elizabeth M. Hanna 


Director of Religious Education, De- 
partment of Christian Education, Coun- 
cil of Churches of Greater Cincinnati, 
and Director of the weekday program. 


IN CINCINNATI, weekday church 
schools have been held for nearly thir- 
ty years. They were organized in 1924 
by the Hamilton County Council of 
Religious Education, now the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education of the 
Council of Churches of Greater Cin- 
cinnati. 

Greater Cincinnati has a popula- 
tion of 904,402 and covers 739 square 
miles. The 63 weekday church schools 
which make up the Cincinnati sys- 
tem are located within this area. The 
operation of these schools involves 
contacts with seven different boards 
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Who runs weekday church schools? For what 
grades are classes held? How many unchurched 
children do they reach? Are the teachers trained 
and supervised? Here are some specific answers 


to your questions. 


of education in Cincinnati and other 
municipalities. However, Covington, 
Kentucky, although a part of Metro- 
politan Cincinnati, has its own week- 
day church school system. 

When the Cincinnati system was 
started, its organizers saw the advan- 
tage of creating community interest 
through neighborhood committees. 
These local groups were responsible 
for the promotion and the financing 
of the schools in the various neigh- 
borhoods. This was done through 
churches, church organizations and 
voluntary gifts from parents. The plan 
has worked satisfactorily through the 
years. Its one weakness—that it pro- 
vided little or no funds for under- 
privileged districts—has been reme- 
died through making provision for 
some of these schools in the religious 
education budget of the Council of 
Churches. Certain special schools are 
also provided for in this way. These 
include two correctional institutions, a 
Children’s Convalescent Hospital and 
a School for Crippled Children. A 
men’s group in one of the local 
churches provides religious instruction 
for deaf children. 

General supervision of this pro- 
gram is the responsibility of the Di- 
rector of Religious Education. The 
central budget of the Council also 
provides for the salaries of the super- 
visor and the secretary, and for the 
general promotion of the schools. 

Twelve full-time and seven part- 
time teachers make up the staff. To 
qualify for this work a teacher must 
have training equivalent to that ne- 
cessary for public school teaching plus 
the religious background that will 
enable her to guide children in Chris- 
tian growth. The annual salary of 
the teachers ranges from $2,400 to 
$3,000. The decentralized method of 
financing is responsible for the wide 
range. 
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Glasses are made up mainly of chil 
dren from. grades 3 to 6. A few fir) 
and second grade classes are include¢ 
The latest figures compiled indicaij 
an enrollment of 11,516. About 8 
per cent of the children in the publi 
school classes where religious educd 
tion is offered take advantage of th} 
privilege. Approximately 35 per cer} 
of those enrolled have no other chure} 
contact. 

All classes meet in churches ned) 
the public schools. 

The courses of study are plannel} 
by the Curriculum Committee of 
Department of Religious Education 
The materials are selected from thi 
Cooperative Series of weekday chure 
school texts. ) 


Rochester-- 


Good work with 
limited facilities 


by Lillian Comey 


Director of Christian Education, Fed 
eration of Churches of Rochester an) 
Vicinity, New York. 


THE PROGRAM of weekday rel 
ligious education in Rochester is on} 
of the oldest in the country. It wal 
started in 1920 and has run continu) 
ously since that date. Since 1941 i 
has been carried on as a function o} 
the Federation of Churches of Roj 
chester and Vicinity. Classes are off 
fered to both elementary and _higl) 
school students. Last year instructioi 
was given to some of the grades i 
29 schools in the city and in six 0 
the schools outside. | 

Elementary classes are held on 4) 
partially staggered program of release 
According to the city school board’? 
interpretation of the New York Stati 
Law of 1941 (recently upheld by 


wpreme Court), children may be re- 
'ased either at the beginning or at 
te end of a school session. This 
takes four periods of dismissal per 
ay possible. Catholic and Protestant 
aildren must be released simultane- 
jusly at a time mutually agreeable. 
ewish instruction is given after 
thool. Since the Catholic classes are 
‘iught by the priests and about twice 
s many Catholic pupils as Protes- 
ints are enrolled in classes, the re- 
‘ased time is that most convenient 
» them, usually the last period of the 
Jay, or the last period of the morning. 


Teachers might be classed as semi- 
« rofessional. Some teachers are em- 


> teach only one or two hours per 
reek. The majority of the elementary 
lasses are taught by a corps of “con- 
ract teachers” who teach from five 
> eleven classes per week. They are 
aid at a rate beginning at $2.50 per 
lass session and advancing to $3.75 
ier class session with salary increases 
ised on number of years service and 
wrofessional training. Standard quali- 
ications for teachers include Chris- 
Jian conviction, training in education 
nd religion, and ability to understand 
ond work with children. It is not 
»ossible at the present time to employ 
eachers for enough classes per week 
0 give them a full-time salary. 


Classes are held in church centers 
sear the school. Pupils are escorted 
om school to church by the religious 
sducation teacher. More schools 
ould have the privilege of this pro- 
gam if adequate housing near the 
chool could be found—but in many 


wecounts for the small percentage of 


d 32 per cent high school, with a 
otal enrollment last year of 2,200. 
uack of adequate classroom space is 
he greatest factor in limiting the ex- 
pansion of the program. Pupils in 

grades two to eight are taught, but 
M many instances only one or two 
/wrades from a given school can be of- 
Jered the instruction. The largest 
Jvhurch center offers 18 classes to all 
?rotestant pupils of the vicinity school 
grades one to eight. Approximately 
130 per cent of the pupils who attend 
weekday classes are unchurched or at- 
end church very irregularly. 


High school pupils are released 
#simultaneously all over the city, the 
ast period on Monday. Classes are 
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“nstances it is not now available. This 


Evansville, Indiana Weekday Schools 


It is usually true that the weekday teachers are as well trained and competent 
as those in the public schools. 


held for Catholic, Jewish, the Pro- 
testant children who attend Federa- 
tion classes, and Protestant children 
of several other denominations which 
hold their own classes. The directors 
of the Catholic, Jewish and Federa- 
tion of Churches’ classes meet with 
the school board to determine a stand- 
ard policy for registration, attendance, 
and credit requirements. The New 
York Board of Regents gives one- 
fourth credit per year for completion 
of a year’s study in the high school 
released time class. 

Many of the high school teachers 
are students at Colgate Rochester Di- 
vinity School and serve under joint 
supervision of the Federation of 
Churches and the Field Work Depart- 
ment of the school. Last year six high 
school centers enrolled about 280 high 
school students, with fourteen teach- 
ers. 

The curriculum for both element- 
ary and high school classes is selected 
from weekday religious education cur- 
ricula of various state councils of 
churches. Rochester has prepared its 
own third and fourth grade materials. 

The program is financed, directed 
and supervised by the Federation of 
Churches of Rochester and Vicinity, 
through its Weekday Religious Edu- 
cation Department. 

The program has grown consistent- 
ly, with some new classes being added 
each year. At the same time, the em- 
phasis has been on the quality rather 
than the quantity of the program, 


Virginia-- 
The state council services 
local communities 


by Elizabeth Longwell 


Director of the Department of Christian 
Education, Virginia Council of Church- 
es, Bridgewater. 


IN VIRGINIA, local councils of re- 
ligious education work together 
through the Virginia Council of 
Churches to develop the best possible 
program of weekday religious educa- 
tion across the state. The program 
is carried on under the guidance of a 
Commission on Weekday Religious 
Education, composed of leaders in 
Christian education and in general 
education, and is administered by 
three staff members: the supervisor 
of weekday religious education, the 
director of the department of Chris- 
tian education, and the executive sec- 
retary of the state council of churches. 

Over 52,000 pupils are enrolled. 
This represents 96 per cent of the 
pupils in the grades where the pro- 
gram is offered. Nearly one third of 
these pupils have little or no connec- 
tion with the church. 

The program is in its twenty-fifth 
year in some parts of the state and 
is carried on in nearly 400 school 
communities, both rural and urban. 
In each community it is sponsored by 
a local organization which represents 
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Decatur, Ill. Herald and Review 


These boys and girls, meeting in a Baptist church for a weekday class in religion, 
are preparing a worship center for a Christmas program. 


officially the major Protestant denom- 
inations in that community. These 
local councils are autonomous; they 
select their own teachers, raise and 
disperse the funds, and direct their 
own program. The 98 teachers in the 
program have degrees in Christian 
education and are paid on the same 
salary scale as the public school teach- 
ers. 

The local councils have chosen to 
work together through the state coun- 
cil for mutual benefit and improve- 
ment. They pay an amount varying 
from six to ten percent of their teach- 
ers’ salaries to the state council for 
assistance. 

The department of Christian edu- 
cation of the Virginia Council of 
Churches offers the following services 
to the local councils in their weekday 
programs: 

1. Teacher placement. Finds and 
recommends qualified applicants. 

2. Teacher guidance 

a. Pre-school study conference 
with special orientation period for 
new teachers. 

b. District conferences held sev- 
eral times during the school year. 

c. Teacher counseling through 
individual conferences and corre- 
spondence. Classes of first and sec- 
ond year teachers are visited. 

d. Professional growth. Books are 
recommended and loaned from the 
council library to teachers in all 
parts of the state. 
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3. Assistance to local council offi- 
cers through conferences and corre- 
spondence in matters of organization 
and administration of the weekday 
program. 

4, Curriculum. Curriculum guides 
have been developed over a period of 
nearly twenty years through the com- 
bined efforts of many teachers work- 
ing under the guidance of curriculum 
experts in religious and general edu- 
cation. In these guides the religious 
education studies are correlated with 
the subject content of the public 
school for each grade. The teachers 
and staff continually study the cur- 
riculum and plan for its improve- 
ment. It is now in its third revision 
and will continue to be revised pe- 
riodically. The curriculum guides and 
supplementary teaching materials are 
provided without cost to all teachers 
in Virginia. 

5. Pupil materials, such as notebook 
covers, hymn sheets, maps, enroll- 
ment cards, records of growth, etc., 
are printed at cost for the use of the 
teachers. 

6. Promotion. The department pro- 
vides promotional leaflets and ma- 
terials for the use of local councils 
and seeks to stimulate interest in new 
areas. Annually the last week in April 
is observed as Weekday Religious Ed- 
ucation Week and the program is in- 
terpreted to the people through radio 
programs, newspaper articles, window 
displays, and church programs. 
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Teacher of religious education in thn 
schools of High Point, North Carolir by 


THE PATTERN of weekday relift™” 
ious education in High Point, No: pee 
Carolina, illustrates the program caj 
ried on throughout the state. 


North Carolina-- 


High Point illustrates 
the state program 


by Mabel Cherry 


There has been a program of ol 
ligious education in the public schog {4 
for the past ten years. For the fin” ” 
four years a teacher was employed f Cor 
the high school only. At present th: 1 sma 
teachers are employed: one for tt 
elementary schools, one for the junid go 
high, and one for the Negro schoolyfit! 
For lack of funds, there has not be¢ - 
a teacher in the high school for se}, | 
eral years. orth 


In North Carolina, wherever th 
program is in effect, the religious edi | 
cation classes are held in the claf”™' 
rooms. In the elementary and juni¢™ 
high schools almost every child nj” ' 
mains in the class, although a chil 
may be excused from the class ani 
assigned other work during that p bt 
riod, if the parents request that FI" 
not receive the instruction. In th" 
high schools the courses are electi we 
and the state allows credit towards |" 
diploma for these courses. The 


The weekday religious educatio pe 
teachers are required by the Nort) ‘ 
Carolina Board of Education to hol} 
certificates. The salary of a teache 
in this department is usually com 
mensurate with that of any teache|. 
employed by the state who holds |” 
certificate of the same rating. r 

In High Point, as in most othe), 
communities in the state where ther 
is a program, the teachers are pailij,, 
by a Public Religious Education Coun, 
cil. This Council is made up of rep}... 
resentatives from the  Protestan},. 
churches and from interested civic of}, : 
ganizations. The funds for the pro}, 
gram are raised by this Council. 

A Curriculum Guide has been pre}, 
pared by a committee of weekday e f 
ligious education teachers and ap}r} 
proved by the North Carolina Boart)j, 
of Education. It can be used only ajy, 
a guide because of the many differen}y 
situations in the communities wheris, 
weekday religious instruction is given}) 
When the program is given in high} 


\y 


ner | 


( 


Se 
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™ iool, there are usually two units 

es #/en for credit, one a survey of the 
d Testament, the other a survey 
the New Testament. 


‘One great advantage of the pro- 
am is the opportunity it provides 
it reaching almost every child in the 
mmunity with religious teaching. In 
iis city all the Protestant and Jewish 
y pi@ildren attend the classes; only the 
‘Nollitholic children ask to be excused. 


shod’ Ruth W. Willmott 
ot D8 


“for Weekday Religious Education, 


Northampton, Massachusetts. 


HE PIONEER VALLEY includes 
jwns up and down the Connecticut 
iver in Massachusetts, stretching 
, #2. twenty-five miles or more east 
the river to the hill towns of the 
wer Berkshires on the west. In it 
the college towns of Amherst, 


‘The Pioneer Valley Council for 
eekday Religious Education was 


.tticipating community, it serves as 
clearing house in matters of policy, 
nance, staff and curriculum. Each 


lent to the Council treasurer, who 
ys all bills connected with the 
hools. 


¢pillorthampton there are seventeen 
(olfasses ranging from grades five 
irough twelve. In some small rural 
Protestants 


‘th to the eighth grade inclusive, in 
single class. Only one class takes 
grades three and four. Since jun- 
gc highs are brought by bus to con- 
lidated schools where a church is 
se by, much of the work is with 
#iat age group. With the exception 
six simultaneous high school classes 
Northampton, the program in gen- 
ji@tal operates on staggered released 
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time. 

The salary budget for 1953-54 is 
$6,600. Of this, $5,500 is paid to a 
director-teacher and a teacher. The 
Council also pays their total social se- 
curity and travel expense. The teach- 
ers provide their own cars, which are 
a necessity when two or three com- 
munities are served in one day. Class- 
es that cannot be covered by the staff 
teachers require seven persons giving 
from one to three hours weekly, at $2 
per teaching hour plus travel expense. 
Eighty-five percent of the cost of the 
classes is carried by the participating 
churches as a part of their budget. 
The remaining fifteen percent has 
been raised by a benefit lecture or 
concert or, more recently, by a direct 
appeal of the Pioneer Valley Council 
to interested friends. 

In 1952-53, 795 pupils were en- 
rolled in forty classes. Since the work 
centers in an area of colleges and 
preparatory schools, a larger than av- 
erage percentage of the pupils are 
children of professors and professional 
people. On the other hand, the class- 
es include children in rural areas who 
live far from a church so that the 
weekday class provides their only for- 
mal religious training. Each type of 
pupil offers its special challenge. With 
the exception of one community 
(where a study hour in the school 
schedule presents a real competition 
for junior highs) around 95 per cent 
of the Protestant children of element- 
ary and junior high grades enroll in 
the classes. The percentage fluctuates 
in the nine high school classes from 50 


to 90 per cent. 


The courses of study center in the 
Bible in grades five through eight, 
with church history and problems of 
Christian ethics and beliefs added in 
the high school. Visual aids equip- 
ment—sound motion picture, film- 
strip and kodachrome projectors—are 
at the disposal of teachers, as well as 
a wire recorder, record player and 
more than five hundred large mount- 
ed Bible pictures. 


Lackawanna 
County, Pa.-- 


Part-time teachers get 
good training 
by Helene M. Suiter 


Associate Secretary and Director of 
Children’s Work, United Churches of 
Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania. 


EACH YEAR the weekday church 
school system sponsored by the Unit- 
ed Churches of Lackawanna County 
reaches between, 1,600 and 1,700 chil- 
dren, most of whom are fourth, fifth, 
and sixth graders. Eighty per cent 
of these classes are held in Scranton, 
with the remaining twenty per cent in 
certain sections of the county. 

The Protestant group uses about 
thirty-five churches of the community 
to house its classes. The schedule 
might be called partially staggered. 
In Scranton classes are scheduled for 
each afternoon of the week, one or 
two grades being taken each day in 
the various parts of the city. In the 
county schools, children from all 
grades are released at the same time, 
although different days are used in 
each section. Because of such a par- 
tial staggering of schedule a teacher 
cannot be assigned more than seven 
classes a week. Since additional in- 
structors are needed on certain days, 
some teachers have only one or two 
classes a week. 

As associate secretary of the United 
Churches and director of children’s 
work, I supervise the weekday pro- 
gram. All teachers are required to 
have had at least two years of normal 
school or college; we prefer that they 
have a degree. The usual rate of pay 
is $1.75 per teaching hour plus car 
fare. About thirty part-time instruc- 
tors are needed to teach the classes 
which four or five full-time teachers 
could handle. This makes a problem 
in recruiting and training teachers. 

Through the years we have tried 
several methods of teacher training. 
Monthly teachers’ meetings frequent- 
ly take the form of training in certain 
phases of our work. 

Two years ago we set up a labora- 
tory school in our own community 
and brought a teacher from another 
system to teach the group. The leader 
had an hour with the children and 
another hour or more for evaluation 
with the observing teachers. 

Each September we hold a coach- 
ing conference to preview and plan 
our work for the year. This year 
we held an all day conference, sched- 
uling material by grades so that 
teachers could select the parts which 
involved the grades they would be 
teaching. The Cooperative Series 
texts are used in fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. Some of the Abingdon- 
Cokesbury texts are used in a few of 
the other grades in the county schools. 
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The Church's Ministry to Handicapped Persons—Ill 


In Thein dtuman (Relationships 


by Eveline E. Jacobs 


“The permanently disabled person 
must accept his handicap—not sur- 
render to it.”—Karl Menninger 


HE PSYCHOLOGICAL  EF- 
FECTS of a handicap are fre- 
quently more crippling than the phys- 
ical disability. The handicapped per- 
son mirrors the attitudes of those with 
whom he comes in contact. Attitudes 
of the individual, the family, and the 
community toward the handicapped 
person are basic to the emotional col- 
or in each individual case of disabil- 
ity. Therefore, the church, as a fore- 
most agent in the development of at- 
titudes, occupies a most important po- 
sition. 

There are similarities as well as 
differences in adjustment to various 
types of handicaps, although the type 
of disability bears no relation to the 
adjustment achieved. Disabilities not 
readily apparent, such as deafness and 
heart disorders, may cause special dif- 
ficulty in social adjustment because 
people expect more of such persons 
than they are able to do. A speech 
disorder does not restrict movement 
but may be more crippling than a 
serious orthopedic handicap. Since 
communication is the basis of inter- 
personal relationships, lack of under- 
standable speech hinders adjustment 
to the world of people. The child who 
cannot walk normally is more or less 
excluded from group activities, is de- 
prived of social experiences, and may 
become frustrated, withdrawn and in- 
trovertive. 

The psychology of those who have 
been, handicapped from birth differs 
from that of those who have become 
disabled after experiencing normal ac- 
tivity. There is an emotional shock 
when the handicap occurs later in life 
which complicates adjustment. To 
this situation the person brings the 


Mrs. Jacobs is Program Consultant for the 
National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc. I! $, LaSalle St, Chicago, 
Illinois, 
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behavior patterns and_ personality 
characteristics he had before disabil- 
ity, while the child handicapped from 
infancy has never known anything 
different and has had his personality 
shaped within this framework. 


In all varieties of situations there 
are differences among the -handi- 
capped themselves as persons. Hav- 
ing the same physical handicap does 
not make two persons similar in per- 
sonality and ability any more than 
does having the same color of eyes. 
In spite of the fact that no stereotype 
can be found, certain generalizations 
can be made. These relate to accept- 
ance of the handicap; motivation to- 
ward rehabilitation; acquiring maxi- 
mum independence; and establishing 
practical and realizable goals. 


They must accept their handicap 

Before a child can accept his handi- 
cap he must know that his parents 
accept it. In this need to know that 
others think well of him before he 
can think well of himself, he is not 
at all different from the so-called 
normal child. The basic needs of the 
crippled child are those of any child 
—love, security, a chance to gain rec- 
ognition through achievement, and an 
opportunity for new experiences 
which will help him to learn and to 
mature. As with all children, his 
greatest need is for love and under- 
standing which are honest, sincere, 
and spontaneous, and which give him 
the all-important sense of belonging. 
When he is unloved, or overwhelmed 
by a smothering kind of love, his un- 
certainties and anxieties are accent- 
uated. A child who is confident of 
being loved will find it easier to ac- 
cept his handicap, for his own self- 
esteem will be measured in terms of 
the esteem in which he feels he is 
held by his parents. 

The disabled adult has a more 
complicated problem. His acceptance 
of his handicap is dependent not only 
upon personal and family relation- 
ships but also upon the expressed at- 
titudes and acceptance of the wider 
community, His own early training 
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enforced dependency difficult, for I 


and experience will have an impo} 
ant bearing upon his adjustment, 
the adult, who normally has fou}, 
increasing security away from tif} w 
family as he matured, suffers whj 
he feels he is not accepted as an equi 
in_his group. Moreover, he finds 


is cast in a different light - on ts «: 
small child who may easily accept 
help and attention he receives. 


Physical beauty has been made } 
fetish in the modern western worlllf\\\ 
In movies, radio, television, and malt 
azines, there is constant emphasis ( on 
muscular development and_athlet] 
skill in men and beauty of feature ar 
form in women. Acceptance of |)” 
handicapping condition which is dij] 
figuring is thus made more difficully “ 


They must want to make 
the required effort 

One of the most elusive elements jj 
rehabilitating the disabled child dj... 
adult is that of creating the desire 1), 
achieve the goals set. Regardless df, 
excellent medical care or potentid§. 
ability of the child with paralyzej}, 
limbs, the adult who has undergonjj. 
an amputation, or the elderly persojf. . 
who has suffered a “stroke,” the goalj., 
will not be reached unless he make 
the required effort. 

A case in point is that of a five 
year-old cerebral palsied child whi 
was under care of a medical specialis 
who had high hopes for her early ani 
rapid mastery of walking. Yet, all 
though he had thought she woulif- 
demonstrate real progress within jj) 
matter of months, she was still strug 
gling with her first step or two oF 
crutches a year later. Realizing tha 
he was dealing with an emotional 


a drastic step and arranged for carl | 
of the child at a residential cente; 
away from home. A place was re 
served, bags were packed, and mothei|l 
and child stopped in at the physician’ 


a last checkup. That morning 
child walked the full length of 
room. Her mother’s unwise handling 
had stifled her every desire to accom- 


ish what the doctor knew she could 
», yet it was not until she was 
reatened with separation from this 
pendency situation that she was 
‘otivated to demonstrate her real 
»ilities. From then on, progress was 
pid. 
Many times learning is difficult 
ad effort painful, and the person 
‘ii aiekly learns to use his handicap 
avoid them. Satisfaction from be- 
g constantly administered to must 
» counter-balanced by instilling an 
igerness for independence. One way 
which this may be gained is stim- 
ation to take part in normal life 
id activities, such as the church may 
irry on. This gives purpose, a feel- 
g of usefulness, and self-confidence. 
he well-springs of motivation are 
'mdemus hidden in many ways. Motiva- 
9m may lie in inner drive, in inspira- 
on from others, in desperation, or in 
iss any combinations of factors. 


aAey must acquire independence 

|) The handicapped person needs en- 
.Jpuragement toward all the inde- 
endence he can achieve. Basically, 
2 resents anything that makes him 
‘el more helpless or dependent. To 
9 anything for him which he can 
o for himself, however imperfectly, 
inders rather than helps him and 
ly postpones the day when he can 
‘Yo it for himself. Moreover, consis- 
pote!” mt coddling can eventually make in- 
pendence unattainable. Fulfillment 
rough his own efforts brings a true 
‘nse of personal worth. 


“ Within the limits of his abilities, 
““ne handicapped person should take 


natal 


“Ynare of responsibility at home and 
way from home. He is benefited if 
“Ye learns not to expect special favors 
‘Yr use his crippling as a means of 
‘aining special privileges and atten- 
on, Overprotecting or seeking ad- 
antages for the handicapped person 
t the expense of others will tend to 
estroy the very independence one 
eeks to instill. 


hey must establish 

alistic goals 

All too often, a physical defect in 
) child seems to represent an attack 
pon the personal integrity of the 
““Yarent. A parent’s frustration and 
)tief may drive him into setting un- 
ealistic goals for the child in order 
9 compensate for his disappointment 
nd to prove his success as a parent. 
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‘are of his own needs and carry his ~ 


When a child is urged toward goals 
he cannot reach and his efforts end 
in failure, he becomes frustrated and 
defeated. He is less able to tackle 
new problems as they arise and is 
often so fearful of new situations that 
he may withdraw from further effort. 

The need for being realistic is espe- 
cially important in educational and 
vocational planning. With distressing 
frequency, disabled persons are trained 
to perform services for which there 
is no demand or to enter into pro- 
fessions where their handicap places 
them at far too great a disadvantage. 
In both physical rehabilitation and 
vocational training, therefore, they 
must be helped to adjust to something 
less than perfection. 

Goals for the handicapped person 
must be compatible with the personal 
and financial resources of the family. 
Many times, families have been brok- 
en up or the welfare and interests of 
the normal children jeopardized in an 
effort to make provisions for a handi- 
capped member which are beyond 
family resources and frequently be- 


yond the growth capacities of the 
child. 


What the church can do 

With this brief background of in- 
formation it would be well to sum- 
marize here those ways in which the 
church may most effectively assist in 
attaining the goals of acceptance, mo- 
tivation, independence, and realistic 
objectives for the handicapped. 


First of all, it can offer leadership 
in creating favorable attitudes toward, 
and understanding of, the handi- 
capped. Parents of so-called normal 
children need information so that they 
will not indoctrinate their own chil- 
dren with prejudices growing out of 
ignorance. Many normal persons do 
not understand that the handicapped, 
when adjusted, no longer regard 
themselves as disabled. An illustra- 
tion is a recent round-table discussion 
among blind persons at the Chicago 
Lighthouse for the blind, where each 
was asked to tell what handicap he 
would trade his blindness for, if he 
could choose. All except one ex- 


George Pickow from Three Lions, Ine. 


Disabled adults need acceptance and friendship not only from their families but 
also from others in the community. 
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pressed the opinion that blindness 
was the least handicapping condition 
of all, and none would trade if he 
could. To them, loss of hearing was 
worse. The only one who did not 
agree was a young woman blinded 
only three months previously and still 
in a state of emotional shock due to 
circumstances associated with her 
blindness. 

Although the minister cannot be 
expected to be an expert in the field 
of rehabilitation he can be informed 
so that he may avoid many of the 
pitfalls which make work with the 
handicapped difficult. First of all he 
can free himself from the attitude of 
uncritical pity or paternalism for the 
handicapped. What this enlightened 
attitude may be with reference to va- 
rious types of handicaps is well illus- 
trated by the following excerpts from 
Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld’s advice re- 
garding a wholesome and _ practical 
approach to the blind: 

“1, In acting as the blind person’s 
guide offer your arm and let him 
take hold of it. Walk slightly ahead 
of the blind person so that he can 
notice when you step up or down in 
time to be warned himself. To be 
sure, you might for the first time tell 
him that he has to step up or down 
and see how well he manages and 
then indicate by a slight hesitation 
that a step up or down will have to 
be taken. 

2. If you want a blind person to 
sit down on a chair, place his hand 
on the back of the chair and he will 
sit down by himself. Also if he enters 
a car put his hand on the top of the 
door frame and he will do the rest. 


3. In talking with a blind person 
use your ordinary voice—they can 
hear all right. Also relax and do not 
hesitate to use your regular vocabu- 
lary including “see” or “look” which 
to them, as in most cases to you also, 
substitutes for “understand.” 


4. In entering or leaving a room 
speak to the blind person so that he 
knows whether you are present. Also 
do this when you sit down so that 
he knows where you are sitting. 

5. Keep doors either closed or wide 
open flush with the wall. Half-open 
doors are serious obstacles. 

6. If he smokes give him an ash 
tray either into his hands or tell him 
that there is one on the desk in front 
of him. Don’t move the ash tray or 
other things he is using, since he will 
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count on having them in the same 
place for his use. 


7. If you want to shake hands with 
a blind person, you may have to take 
hold of his hand since he cannot see 
you move toward him. On the other 
hand you can see if he stretches out 
his hand to shake -yours. 


8. Be natural, kind, and thoughtful 
and do not hesitate to ask the blind 
person himself if you are in doubt 
about what would be the right thing 
to do. He will be glad to inform you 
about his preference and both of you 
will feel at greater ease.”? 


Each handicapped person should 
find in those at church the kindness, 
understanding, and warmth of spirit 
that will help him to respond with— 
as Dr. Edgar Doll calls it—‘‘the edu- 
cated heart as well as the educated 
mind.” Once he has established a re- 
lationship, a person with a warm in- 
terest can help to broaden the family 
circle and help prepare the handi- 
capped child for care by others than 
his parents, and the adult for wider 
outside experiences independent of 
his family. 

There are many ways in which the 
church can assist in providing the 
motivation for rehabilitation which is 
essential. A handicapped person in, 
isolation does not become adjusted, 


Berthold Lowenfeld, Ph.D., "The Blind,” 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF DISABIL- 
ITY, James F. Garrett, Ed. Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agen- 


‘paramount in the adolescent years. | 


‘becomes disabled, when a child 


| 

. | 
but among other persons will becor| 
interested and begin to engage in ne| 
activities. Even by watching, he ci) 
get the “feel”? of normal interests ai] 
activities. 

Also, church activities offer a rid 
resource for development of the socil}} | 
and interpersonal relationships whit! 
are critically important in personalij} 
development, especially of the adole 
cent. Feeling different, shy, tii) 
they are over-sensitive to the attitudl) 
of others. The sharing, participatio|) 
and opportunity to make a contra 
tion to general interest projects giv| 
them a sense of belonging to a groul) 


1 
The church can be a sustaini l 
force which is unequaled at ce a 
crises in life—when a family memby 
| 


born with a dijecs or when a hithel/ 
to unrecognized handicap is diaj} 
nosed. At such times, the universj} 
question is, “Why did this have 4) 
happen to ‘me?” It is then not o i 
intelligent reasoning which carries ) 
person through the crisis, but faith} 
faith in God, in man, and in one 
self. oll 
The contribution of the 
lies in the spiritual support it on 
broadened social opportunities, assis} 
ance in gaining intelligent understand i \) 
ing and acceptance of the han d) WW | 
capped, provision of outside interest) 
assistance toward independence, an) 
interpretation of the problem to th ! 
handicapped persons, to their fam) 
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cy, Washington, D.C., 1952. ilies, and to the public. | 
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How to Use This Issue of the Journal 
NIL 
All teachers in the children's division will get direction from "Help|, “ 


ing Juniors to Think for Themselves" (Page 6). The Christmas artiel| 


(page 15) will help them answer children's questions. 1) wae 
i | 4 
Youth workers will be able to generate considerable enthusiasm i 
Youth Week observances by passing around Miss Bennett's articlil|. 
(page 19). | 
Phe 
Weekday church school teachers, council executives and others wil ; 
find much pertinent information in the symposium (pages 8-11). |/ayy 
Parents are especially urged to read, "Why Deck Your Homes,” ete.|) *“ 
(page 15). » Mt 
Pastors, superintendents and board members, as well as oth %y 
will want to continue the two series: Handicapped persons ipoge aE : 
and Ethics and Economics (page 21). 4 et 
Workers in small churches and audio-visual enthusiasts will fin 7 
some very practical suggestions on pages 23, 24. | 
Everyone will find inspiration in “Christmas in Hawaii" (page 4), ar 3 
“God's Answer" (page 3) and, of course, the book list p page 18). ' 
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~~ vy Mazelle Wildes Thomas 


ILL YOUR HOME be gaily 
' decked with fragrant boughs 
i |: evergreen at Christmas time? Will 
a. HH astletoe hang at the doors and flam- 
ag holly berries add charm to your 
meaths? Will a decorated tree be 
! iven a prominent place, and a small 
reche give a hushed beauty to the 
eene? Will the house ring with 
arols? Will the joyous giving of pres- 
nts extend to those you do not know? 
If the answer is “yes” to some of 
hese questions, it will be because the 
laddest festival of all the year has 
tansfigured all of life and you make 
our home speak eloquently of Christ- 
aan love. 


Mrs. Thomas is Director of Christian Edu- 
ation at the Grace Congregational Church, 
tamingham, Massachusetts. 
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Why Deck Your Homes 


Morrim from Monkmeyer 


with Isoughs and Holly ? 


There is a Christian significance 
behind our loved Christmas customs 


Let us remember the rich religious 
meanings that have grown around 
the customs that make our Christmas 
what it is. 


The Christmas tree 

The pungent fragrance of the orna- 
mented tree reminds us of the Ger- 
manic and Norse celebration of the 
winter solstice. For twelve days after 
December 21, when the days began 
to lengthen, the people decorated 
their homes with branches of ever- 
green trees. These trees were believed 
to have retained their foliage because 
of their relationship to the tree god. 
There was feasting and merry-making 
during the “holy nights” and the poor 
were bountifully remembered. 


The Germanic and Norse nations, 
converted to Christianity in the course 
of time, were reluctant to give up 
their pagan festivals. The early 
Christian missionaries therefore con- 
verted the merrymaking into a Chris- 
tian celebration. The twelve “holy 
nights” of solstice now commemorat- 
ed the birth of Christ, the adoration 
of the shepherds, and closed with the 
visit of the wise men on the “Twelfth 
Night.” 

The evergreen tree became the 
symbol of Christ, who replaced the 
tree god Iggdrasil. Christian symbols 
were carved and hung on the tree. 
The use of the Christmas tree spread 
from Germany to the British Isles and 
gradually throughout all of Europe. 
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It came rather late to America, but 
now is used in almost every part of 
the world. 


Mistletoe and holly 


Many legends have been woven 
about the enchanting mistletoe. The 
ancient Romans called it the “golden 
branch,” and venerated it. In Britain 
the Druid priests considered it sacred 
and gathered branches during the an- 
niversary of winter solstice, cutting 
them with a golden sickle. Mistletoe 
was believed to have powers of heal- 
ing as well as powers to disperse evil 
spirits and guard from fire any dwell- 
ing where it hung. 

As Christian churches were built, 
wreaths of mistletoe were hung upon 
the altars at Christmas time as sym- 
bols of the healing power of Christ. 
Early Christians stood beneath the 
wreath of “golden branch” to give 
and receive the sacred kiss of peace 
and good will. 

The holly tree, with its glossy 
leaves and clusters of scarlet berries, 
has long belonged to Christmas. The 
early Christians looked upon the holly 
as a symbol of the burning bush and 
of the flaming love of God that filled 
the heart of Mary, mother of Jesus. 
The blood red berries and the pierc- 
ing thorns were symbols of the suffer- 
ing of Christ. 

There are other plants, too, con- 
nected with Christmas. There are 


many source books giving rich ma- 
terials, in which a family can find 
information about these plants and 
flowers. 


The spirit of Christmas giving 

The origin of Santa Claus is re- 
ligious, too, for he was not always a 
“pretend person.” “Back of Santa 
Claus is Saint Nicholas, a bishop of 
the fifth century. His life was spent 
in serving others, bringing joy and 
help to all in need, especially the 
young. He secretly carried dowries 
to young maidens whose fathers were 
too poor to provide them. Persecuted, 
tortured, imprisoned, and finally 
killed for his faith in God-and love 
for Christ, his spirit lives on. 

Children in particular thrill to the 
idea and activity of sharing, especially 
when, there can be an active partici- 
pation. The family can take an eager 
interest in all the. plans being made 
for sharing in the various depart- 
ments of the church school, and also 
do something as a family. 

If there is not to be a mitten tree 
at the church this year, this makes a 
good project for a family. An un- 
trimmed small tree can be placed 
somewhere in the home before Christ- 
mas. The branches are to remain 
bare of decorations except for the 
gay, colorful and warm mittens mem- 
bers of the family and neighbors hang 
there. Mittens may be of any size 


Rev. Harold B. Keir and family 


Family worship services may be the best means of all to make Christmas in the 
home a truly Christian festival. 
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and description. At the close of 
holiday season, the mittens are packe}}”) 


ice Committee, 23rd 
Streets, Philadeionis Sp bae 
there they will be sent to Korea, Jal - 
pan, Austria, France, Germany, Ital" 
and other countries where countles 
children will suffer again this wintel} 
for lack of warm clothing. 


The Christmas creche 
Seven hundred and fifty years agi} ))\; 
this Christmas Eve, the people liv), « 


because they had forgotten Jesus anj). 
were groping about in desolate sir} 
Saint Francis of Assissi had not beei};,;; 
able to lift them from their depthd).,, , 
It was the day before Christmas thal), | 
the good old saint had an inspiratior|) 
Hurrying to the home of his wealthj) . 
friend Giovanni, he asked for help). 

Eagerly, Francis, Giovanni and hij). 
servants carried great armloads 
evergreen boughs to a grotto or cav)), 
in a hill near the rich man’s home 
Then a manger, filled with sweet) | 
smelling straw, was placed in thij 
cave. A small gray donkey and tw) . 
white cows were led to the place, nov) 
looking much like a well-used stable|/ 
St. Francis gazed upon the work oj) 
his friend and servants and wal) 
pleased. The old grotto looked jus 
the way he wanted it to, much like 
the Bethlehem stable must have looked 
on that first Christmas Eve hundred]}® 
of years before. 


Giovanni ordered his servants to bq}” 
off and into the streets of the village 
—calling every one from hovel ane 
hut to “Come, see what our good)” 
friend, Francis, has prepared for us.’ 

The people came—with lighted) 
torches and candles—and as they} 


stopped, grew still, and one after an-| 
other dropped to his knees in silent)” 
adoration. | i 


Francis began talking to them quiet-|) 
ly, lovingly, as a father to his little| 
children. Heads were bared, eyes 
grew moist and the spirit of the Christ 
was born again in the hearts of the 
humble folk who knelt before the} 


ag 


has been a familiar sight at, over i. Me 
world at Christmastime. Some are i 
miniature, some life-size. In time |} 
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‘| sople added the figures of the holy 
i umily, the shepherds, and the wise 
ten. Mountain farmers in Central 
‘x S9urope spend long winter evenings 
uring Advent, repairing, beautifying 
pd making more elaborate the fig- 
‘| res and setting of the Christmas 
The creche is now generally 


varol singing 

» Carol singing has belonged to fam- 
“ies since the early years of the fif- 
senth century. Carol singing belongs 
"> friendly and intimate groups like 
“ye family. Skilled musicians are not 
““ssential to their enjoyment. Pre- 
‘\M Shool children can learn to sing the 
"(| mple ones and can accompany with 
““hythm instruments those with more 
ifficult words and tunes. 


|The Oxford Book of Carols, by 
‘ercy Dearmer, R. Vaughan Williams 
nd Martin Shaw, will help a family 
ome into a new appreciation and 
nderstanding of carols. Every fam- 
-y might well include in its Christ- 
aas shopping list, one or two new 
-arol recordings. They will help a 
a amily to have one of the “singing- 
ab st” holidays it has ever known.? 


christmas is an experience 
_f worship 
' The celebration of the greatest 
|, Uhristian festival of the year had its 
veginning in a place set aside for 
yorship. The celebration of Christ’s 
Mass was a religious ceremony, held 


sin with worship. 

| If any local church does not have 
i traditional Christmas Eve or Christ- 
“nas morning service, its families might 
“well seek out another church where 
“Vthere is such a service, and worship 
there as a family. Each family should 
‘add to that its own Christmas service. 
Family worship services may be the 
dest means of all to make Christmas 
in the home a truly Christian festival. 


"See the list of recordings in "Adventures 
for the Family Through Records," in the Oc- 
_ tober 1953 JOURNAL. A new recording can 
be added to that list: "The Christmas Carol 
Story of the Nativity," The Grolier Society, 
> Inc., 2 West 45th St. New York 36, N. Y. 
iy $2.95 postpaid. Refund if returned. 
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n the church. For centuries Christ- 


Books for a 
Growing Teacher 


by Frances C. McLester 


GOOD TEACHER is one who 

grows—in knowledge, in under- 
standing, in skill. There are a num- 
ber of ways in which a person may 
grow. He may carry out some ex- 
periments with the help of a capable 
supervisor. He may attend a labora- 
tory school and both observe and 
practice good ways of teaching. He 
may seek the advice of experienced 
and successful teachers. He may read 
good books and make use of. the 
ideas that are in them. 

This last way of growing—reading 
good books—is one that is available 
for every teacher, regardless of his ex- 
perience, his situation, and his other 
opportunities for learning. I am un- 
usually enthusiastic about reading be- 
cause it has done much for me per- 
sonally. I truly believe that the read- 
ing that I have done through the 
years has meant almost as much to 
me as my college courses. 

The value of books, however, is de- 
termined in large part by whether or 
not the reader is stimulated to think, 
to plan, to carry out his plans. But 
if a person gets only one idea from 
reading a good book, that idea is 
worth the effort. This idea may make 
a great difference in his work. Any- 
one who gains ideas from a number 
of books may develop personally, help 
others more skillfully, and increase 
his usefulness to his church. 

The following books will help you 
grow. Most of them have been pub- 
lished within the last year or two and 
all of them should be in every church 
library. Many individual leaders will 
want to own some of them. 

The prices are current and subject 
to change. The books may be or- 
dered from your denominational book 
store. 


Miss McLester is in charge of Library 
Service for the Division of the Local Church, 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Bible 

The Bible and You. E. P. Blair. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 1953. $2.00. A guide 
to the thoughtful study of the Bible by 
individuals and groups. 

Our English Bible in the Making. H. G. 
May. Westminster Press, 1953. $2.75. 
A fascinating story of the many English 
translations of the Bible during the past 
thousand years. 

Rediscovering the Bible. 
Association Press, 1951. 
cal yet reverent approach 
study. Excellent. 

The Unfolding Drama of the Bible. B. 
W. Anderson. Association Press, 1953. 
$.50. A guide book of eight lessons to 
be used with Rediscovering the Bible. 

The Holy Bible—Revised Standard Ver- 
sion—Young People’s Edition. Nelson, 
1954, Available February 1, 1954. 
Flexible imitation leather, $3.50; wash- 
able blue cloth, $3.25. The complete 
text in small volumes, recommended for 
boys and girls. 

Enjoying the Bible at Home. A. L. Geb- 
hard. Bethany Press, 1951. $.50. How 
the Bible enriches family life; how all 
members of a family may enjoy the 
Bible together. 


Faith and Worship 


Be Still and Know. Georgia Harkness. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. $1.25. A 
small book of scripture passages, each 
one followed by a poem and a prayer 
by this well-known author. Useful for 
private and public worship. 

A Faith for Tough Times. H. E. Fosdick. 
Harpers, 1952. $1.75. A challenge to 
Christians to live their faith more fully; 
a note of hopefulness for the future. 

How to Believe. Ralph W. Sockman. Dou- 
bleday, 1953. $2.50. Questions asked 
by listeners to the author’s broadcasts 
and his answers to them. The book 
as a whole clarifies the Apostles’ Creed. 


Making Prayer Real. Lynn J. Radcliffe. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. $3.00. Prac- 
tical guidance on how to achieve closer 
communion with God. 


The Resurrection and the Life. L. D. 
Weatherhead. Abingdon - Cokesbury, 
1953. $1.00. A well-known’ minister 
and author states his belief in the risen 
Lord and in life after death. 

Christian Worship—A Service Book. Edit- 
ed by G. Edwin Osborn. St. Louis, 
Bethany Press. 1953. $5.00. While in- 
tended primarily for church worship 
this is a good resource book for wor- 
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B. W. Anderson. 
$3.50. A criti- 
to Bible 


ship in the religious education program. 


Missions 
The Church We Cannot See. Nelle Mor- 
ton. Friendship Press, 1953. Paper, 


$1.25; cloth, $2.00. True stories about 
real people—many of them youth in 
different countries. 

Report from Christian Europe. Stewart 
Winfield Herman. Friendship Press. 
1953. $2.50. The state of Christianity 
on the European continent; five major 
issues of the church there. 

Within These Borders. U. R. Scotford. 
Friendship Press, 1953. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2.00. An interesting account of 
the major Spanish-speaking groups in 
the United States today, and the min- 
istry of the church to them. 


Teaching, Group Work, 

Supervision 

Guiding Workers in Christian Education. 
F. M. McKibben. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. $1.75. How to secure and 
train teachers; a valuable handbook 
for ministers, members of church boards, 
and workers themselves. 

New Ways to Better, Meetings. Strauss 
and Strauss. Viking Press, 1952. $2.95. 
Two experienced workers indicate how 
to secure results from group work. 
Practical for any chairman or member 
of a group. 

Role Playing the Problem Story. Shaftel 
and Shaftel. National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 1952. 25c. A de- 
tailed description of how to use role- 
playing in a classroom. Helps a teacher 
in improving human relations within 
his group. 

What Is Teaching? F. C. McLester. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury (revised, 1953). 75c. 
A simple introduction to learning and 
teaching; how to plan for class ses- 
sions; how to use lesson materials; how 
to become a better teacher. 


Workers with Children 


Answering Children’s Questions. C. W. 
Hinnicutt. Teacher’s College. 1949. 
60c. Helpful suggestions on how to 
answer children’s questions construc- 
tively. 

Everybody’s Business—Our Children. Mau- 
ree Applegate. Row-Peterson, 1952. 
$3.00. A member of the faculty of a 


state teacher’s college describes some 


of her experiences in teaching, how she 
learned to know her pupils better, means 
by which parents and teachers may co- 
operate. 

How Children Develop. Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 1949. $1.00. An excellent out- 
line of the development of children 
throughout childhood and adolescence. 
Suggestive and helpful; contains good 
bibliography. 

More Children’s Worship in the Church 
School. Jeannette Perkins Brown. Har- 
per, 1952. $3.00. An able worker with 
children gives us a second good book 
on leading boys and girls in worship. 

These Are Your Children. Jenkins, Shac- 
ter & Bauer. Scott-Foresman, 1953. 
$4.75. Revised and enlarged. Excellent 
book on child development. Profusely 
illustrated. (See review in this issue.) 
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Three to Six—Your Child Starts to School. 
J. L. Hymes, Jr. Public Affairs pam- 
phlet, 1950. 25c. The life of a child 
as he enters school; how parents and 
teachers may help make it a meaningful 
and satisfying experience for him. 


Workers with Youth 

Better Ways of Growing Up. Crawford 
and Woodward. Muhlenberg Press, 
1948. $3.25. Helps youth study their 
own behavior and that of other per- 
sons; leads them to learn to get along 
better with both young people and 
adults. Sound yet entertaining. 

Ways Youth Learn. G, M. Bowman. Har- 
pers, 1952. $2.50. How leaders of youth 
may help them plan for and carry out 
various activities that make for Christian 
character. Helpful material on prepar- 
ing for a unit. 

Though written for young people them- 
selves, the following booklets help par- 
ents, teachers and counselors gain insights 
into the desires and needs of youth: 

Dating Days 

Getting Along with Brothers and Sisters 

Getting Along with Others 

Growing Up Socially 

How to Live with Parents 

How to Solve Your Problems 

Looking Ahead to Marriage 

Understanding Sex 

Understanding Yourself 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, $.40 
each. 


Adults and Workers 
with Adults 


The Best Is Yet to Be. P. B: Maves. 
Westminster Press, 1951. $1.50. Prob- 
lems of later maturity. Inspirational 
material at close: of each chapter. One 
of the Westminster Pastor’s Series, us- 
able alike by church leaders and by 
older adults. 

The Fulfillment Years in Christian Edu- 
cation. National Council of Churches, 
1953. $.50. A report of the 1953 In- 
ternational Conference on The Church 
and Older Persons. It gives, largely 
in outline form, help for program de- 
velopment within the church to meet 
the spiritual and fellowship needs of 
older adults. 

Single Young Adults in the Church. 
George Gleason. Association Press, 1952. 
$1.75. How young adults contribute 
to the church; the value of the church 
to young adults. Useful for workers 
with persons from 18 to 35 years of age. 


Family-Home Life 


The Family Pleasure Chest. Eisenberg 
and Eisenberg. The authors, 303 East 
Wilson, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 1951. 
$1.00. Suggestions about how the mem- 
bers of a family may have good times 
together. Useful. 

Guideposts to Creative Family Worship. 
Gebhard and Gebhard. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 1953. $2.50. A pastor and 
his wife share with us the materials 
they have developed for worship with 
the members of their own family. (See 
review in this issue.) 

Infant Care. U. S. Government. Revised, 
1949. Supt. of Documents, $.20. This 
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excellent book has been revised 
cently; an invaluable aid for pare 
and teachers. 
The Pocket Book of Baby and Child Car) 
B. M. Spock. Pocket Books. 1945. $.3] 
A small edition of an expensive volun! 
that -has helped thousands of mothe} 
within the past few years. | 
The following booklets have proven us, 
ful to many parents and teachers: 


Fears of Children 

Guiding Children’s Social Growth 

Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Al 

Helping Children Understand Sex 

How to Live with Children 

Let’s Listen to Youth 

When Children Start Dating 

Why Children Misbehave | 
Science Research Associates, $.40 each 


° 
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Practical and helpful suggestions : 
parents: a 
Comics, Radios, Movies—and Childrei wa 
No. 148. 1949 | 
How to Be a Good Mother-in-Law an\ 
Grandmother. No. 174. 1951 
How to Discipline Your Children. Nij 
154. 1949 | 
How to Tell Your Child About Sei 
No. 149. 1949 is 
Making the Grade as Dad. No. 15)f. 
1950 7 


Public Affairs pamphlets, $.25 each. 
These pamphlets were written by pel) — 
sons of wide experience: i 
Being a Good Parent. 1949 
Children in the Family: 
Friends. 1951 
Getting Along in the Family. 1949 | 
Understanding Young Children. 1949 |} 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Universit;|)) 
$.60 each. \ 
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Rivals an\y . 


Camping 


Ensign. John Knox Pian a Pays 


My Camp Book, Stewards in God’s Worla\) 
Camper’s notebook. John Knox Press|} 
$.35. Helps intermediates 
natural resources and the use Chris| 
tians should make of them. 


Learning to Live with Others. Carrie Low}. 
Goddard. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 1953)), 
$1.60. A. 


Learning to Live with Others—Camper’ , 
book, $.20. Camping experiences as 
basis. for developing the camping pro|) 
gram of activities for juniors. 

The Day Camp Book. Girl Scouts. 1949| 
$.50. Brief, concise, but adequate guide 
for planning and administering a da 
camp. Written for Girl Scouts, 
helpful to all day camp leaders. 


General 


Television and Our Children. R. L. Shay 
on. Longmans Green & Co., 1951. $1.75,)) 
Suggests how parents may guide their 
children in watching televised shows, 
and may influence broadcasting com-| 
panies. 

Alcohol and Christian Responsibility. Cli 
ford Earle. Board of Missions, Th 
Methodist Church. 1952. $.65. Help 
ful study of one of the major social 
problems of our country. > 


O DRAMATIZE the place and 
purpose of youth in the program 
‘f the church and the community,” 


953. This and other purposes ap- 
eared in the Youth Week Manual 
Jublished by the United Christian 
Youth Movement. 

' In Worcester, Massachusetts, pop- 
A \ lation approximately 203,000, church 
‘outh work was dramatized most suc- 
ut Sessfully. All Worcester Protestants 
vere very much aware of the import- 
ince of youth in the church and the 
‘ommunity, before the week was over. 
What was it like? What did they 


o? Here is the story. 


‘he outstanding events 

Denominational Day. The initial 
yy lay of Youth Week was observed in 
i aost of the Worcester Area churches. 
tach church adapted the suggestions 
o fit its own situation. In many 
hurches, the entire morning service 
vas led by the young people of the 
“ ongregation: they led the worship, 
wreached the sermon, ushered, took 
yp the offering, sang the anthems, 
‘wreeted the people. Other churches 


reclae i 
were unable to turn over the entire 


ne or another of the suggestions. 
Special events were the order of the 
Jay and week in many churches. 
some invited other church youth 
sroups to join with theirs on Sunday 
ifternoon or evening; others had ob- 
ervances on their own. One group 
resented a play for their congrega- 
jon and invited several other youth 
“xroups of the same denomination to 
de guests. Many groups had special 
weekday events. 

| Radio program. Denominational 
‘Day closed with the interdenomina- 
“ional radio program. It came over a 
ocal station just when many young 
2eople were returning from evening 
, youth fellowships. Six young people 


Miss Bennett is Director of Christian Edu- 
sation at the Central Church (Congrega- 
fional), in Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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ervice to their youth but carried out - 


M. Edward Clark 


In many Worcester churches young people led the entire morning 
service for the congregation. 


from as many denominations partici- 
pated in the program. “This I Be- 
lieve” was the pattern for a short 
statement from each. Beliefs about 
religion, God, the church, interde- 
nominational cooperation, were told 
in well chosen, carefully spoken words. 
All who listened were sure that the 
younger generation were not “going 
to the dogs” after all. 

Scripts were solicited by the radio 
committee from individuals in each 
youth fellowship cooperating in the 
Youth Council. Thus the ones se- 
lected for use were picked from sev- 


eral entries. The project caused many 
more than those who finally partici- 
pated to think out their own beliefs. 

Daily devotions in newspapers. Writ- 
ten by and for young people, daily 
devotions appeared in the evening 
paper each weekday during Youth 
Week. Outstanding young people 
from six of the most active denomin- 
ations were selected by their denom- 
inational leaders for this honor. Youth 
Week publicity announced the forth- 
coming appearance of these devotion- 
als and urged prayerful use of them 
by all Protestant young people re- 
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gardless of their specific denomina- 
tion. 


Each of these carefully selected 
young people was asked to write his 
own thoughts on the Youth Week 
theme, and also a prayer embodying 
his own prayer thoughts. These were 
turned over to the committee, who 
read them carefully, made suggestions 
to the young authors and asked for a 
rewriting. 

When they were in tip-top shape, 
the committee went to the newspaper 
office where they had formerly talked 
to the religious news editor about the 
idea. Quickly they were turned over 
to the day-city editor, and then the 
managing editor. After a breath- 
holding day, the committee was as- 
sured that the material had merit and 
would appear in each edition of the 
evening paper (the most widely read) 
during Youth Week. Given a promi- 
nent position by the paper, which used 
the same heading for each, the de- 
votions were widely read and used 
by youth and adults alike. 


Youth Conference. Nearly 800 
young people from all over the coun- 
ty, from Protestant churches of every 
denomination and every size, came 
together to climax the observance of 
National Youth Week in Worcester. 
Meeting together to declare their 
common faith and to witness to the 
community, these youth worshiped, 
led by the young people whose devo- 
tions they had used during the week, 
and an interdenominational choir. 


They listened to an outstanding 
speaker, who used the theme of the 
week to reemphasize the importance 
of young people formulating beliefs 
and then daring to stand up for them. 
They discussed the ideas the speaker 
had emphasized. They made new 
friends as they went to small dis- 
cussion groups, each led by an adult 
leader and made up of persons care- 
fully assigned in order to help mix 
the groups. They ate together, al- 
though each brought his own supper. 
They sang together around the tables 
in the large gym. They played to- 
gether, selecting from a number of ac- 
tivities which included swimming, 
movies, ping-pong. And finally, they 
acknowledged their oneness in Jesus 
Christ in a closing vesper service. 


Youth Week in Worcester was high- 
ly successful according to the youth 
and their adult leaders throughout 
the county. What made is successful? 
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Youth Week 1954 in Your Town 


HAVE YOU STARTED YET on your plans for Youth Week, 
January 31-February 7, 1954? 


This is the great annual interdenominational observance sponsored 
by the United Christian Youth Movement. The theme is ''So Send 
Materials have already gone out to thousands of communi- 
ties. If you have not yet ordered your packet, see the advertisement 
on the inside cover page of this issue and get your order off at once. 


| You." 


What is the story behind the Worces- 
ter Area Youth Week? Is Worcester 
different from other communities, 
more conscious of interdenomination- 
al ventures? Could any community 
have an, observance as outstanding as 
the one described? Read on.. 


What made it so successful? 

Cooperation was one of the main 
factors behind the success of this ob- 
servance. 

Worcester’s Youth Council is 
strongly supported by the Young Peo- 
ple’s Department of the Greater Wor- 
cester Area Council of Churches, as 
well as the local branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The 
Young People’s Department appoint- 
ed one of its members to- be a co- 
chairman of the ‘observance along 
with the youth chairman appointed 
by the Youth Council. They worked 
together in all of the planning. Youth 
Committees each had an adult ad- 
visor, a member of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Department. YMCA staff per- 
sonnel gave advice on recreation, and 
the details of handling the large 
crowd on Conference Day, and the 
Y housed a great deal of the confer- 
ence. 

Youth Council members were will- 
ing to cooperate by doing their own 
share of the work and by securing 
others from their fellowships to help 
carry out the plans. Many young peo- 
ple actually spent more hours than 
one would think possible in planning 
and working for a successful observ- 
ance. 

Adult leaders of youth, ministers, 
directors, laymen, were anxious to do 
all they could to help. Thirty-two of 
them led discussion groups on Con- 
ference Day. Choir directors urged 
their high school youth to become a 
part of the interdenominational choir 
which was led by music directors from 
two of the active churches. 
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promoting the events and providir 
the necessary youth and adults. Di} 
nominational group organizations wil} 
ingly used their channels of prom#} 
tion. | 
The Council of Churches provide} 
the time, material and staff to do a 
necessary clerical work. The Radi 
} 


Committee of the Council was ir 
strumental in securing time for 
radio program and for spot announced 
ments on all local stations cai 


the week. 

Newspaper cooperation was ou} 
standing and had much to do wit! 
the success of the week. Newspapa)” 
personnel took time to understan}) * 
and then carefully to report each ste! 
in the preparation as well as thjji’ 
events themselves. Adequate space, i} 
prominent position, was given to new)}" 
items about Youth Week. ) 

Publicity was another great facto)’ 
in making Youth Week succeed. |} 

Using the scheme set up by thi) 
UCYM Call, young people (individ|) 
ually and by twos) went to differen! 
youth groups telling them about Wor) 
cester’s coming Youth Week, makin; h 
suggestions and answering question 
about each individual group’s partic 
pation. These youth also deliverec| 
posters to be displayed in advantaay 
ous positions. ) 

Ministers, directors, lay youth work 
ers, all received detailed announce: 
ments in their mail. Groups who hae 
sent no regular representative td], 
Youth Council meetings were contact 
ed and asked to appoint someone te 
the Youth Week Committee. Adul 
leaders of youth as well as the youth 
themselves were very much aware ol 
the fact that Youth Week needed 
their support. 

Many individual young people an 
adult leaders were asked to partici- 
pate directly in some phase of the 


onference that climaxed the observ- 
nee. This put them on the inside 
‘ack and made them publicity agents. 
_ The printed word told the story to 
ll Protestants as well as the spoken 
ord. Newspaper publicity was con- 
mued and generous. Suggested cal- 
andar announcements were sent to in- 
jividual churches and were used in 
‘iost church calendars. 


ons Wine 


| SHORT TIME AGO the vice 
| president of one of the two or 
sy) -hree largest industrial corporations in 
ythe United States read one of the 
(200ks in the series on Ethics and Eco- 
nomics. 

He found it so “impressive” that 
he bought thirty copies to be sent to 
other business and industrial leaders 
here and in Great Britain. The vol- 
ume was the Social Responsibilities of 
the Businessman, one of the six being 
published by Harper and Brothers as 
the printed results of the special stud- 
‘ies by the Department of the Church 
and Economic Life of the National 
Council of Churches. Readers will 
recall articles in the October and No- 
“vember issues of the Journal about 
“this series. The first was by Charles 
“ P. Taft, the second by Professor How- 
ard R. Bowen. 

Some of the books are already 
® available: Goals of Economic Life, 
The Organizational Revolution, and 
Social Responsibilities of the Business- 
man. A fourth, American Income and 
Its Use, will be in the book stores in 
» January. In about two-month inter- 
vals the other two will be published, 


Dr. Hall is Executive Director of the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life, 
Division of Christian Life and Work, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. This is the De- 
partment which has sponsored the Study de- 
scribed here. 
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Carefully planned-for details were 
just as important to the success of 
Worcester’s Youth Week as were co- 
operation and publicity. Each com- 
mittee, with its adult advisor, thought 
through every phase of its job and 
laid careful plans to cover every por- 
tion of it. 

Of course, Worcester’s Youth Coun- 
cil has a list of things that need to be 


improved upon and they know of 
many mistakes that were made. But 
1953 was an improvement on the 
past year’s Week, and it is hoped that 
Worcester’s observance will continual- 
ly improve. Their wish is that every 
youth council could have the happy 
experience of a_ successful Youth 
Week observance. They believe that 
this is possible. 


The new books on Ethics and Economics will be 
tremendously significant to the life of the 
churches and the life of the nation—if they are 
read. Here are some very practical ideas for 
bringing them to the attention of our people. 


The American Economy and _ the 
Lives of People and Christian Ethics 
and Economic Life. 


The leadership in our churches will 
be tested in the next coming months 
and years in making fullest use of this 
wealth of insight, opinion, data, and 
inspiration. Ways must be found by 
which these volumes will become 
read, reviewed and reported, and dis- 
cussed. 


Why take the time and trouble? 

First, let us be clear about just 
what is at stake in making these vol- 
umes a major leadership concern. The 
books are important primarily as a 
stimulus and aid to the study and 
practice of ethics in all levels of eco- 
nomic living. The sale of the books 
is not an end in itself but rather a 
means for getting them read and 
used so that people may be led to 
react to them through criticism, re- 
flection, and action. 


And what, it may be asked, in 
these volumes is worthy of the time, 
effort and competence of the people 
who lead program in our churches? 
At least these four facts: 

First, the theme—Ethics and Eco- 
nomics—is timely, basic, and of para- 
mount importance to Americans in 
regard to their internal strength and 
to their moral leadership throughout 
the world. 


Second, the method followed 
throughout the studies combines eth- 
ical sensitivity and economic “know- 
what.” Theologians, economists, and 
leaders in business, labor, and agricul- 
ture have worked not in isolation but 
in mutual give and take. 


Third, the scope of the series takes 
in a vast range of interests and situa- 
tions that make up economic life. The 
treatment of each of many important 
subjects is unusual in its penetration 
and comprehensiveness. 


Fourth, the competence of the con- 
tributors adds to the significance of 
these books. The persons and groups 
who have helped as authors and con- 
sultants are recognized as outstanding 
scholars and leaders in their respec- 
tive fields. 

How may this challenge to the pro- 
gram leadership of the churches be 
taken up? 


Use them in discussions 

The books provide an excellent 
basis for discussions of Ethics and 
Economics. 

A. A council of churches for sev- 
eral years has developed a panel of 
four members, usually a businessman, 
a labor union official, a professional 
man or woman, and a clergyman. 
The members have varied from year 
to year. The themes vary but have 
always been related to the church and 
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economic life program. The panel 
offers itself to local church men’s and 
other groups for leadership in an eve- 
ning’s program. For 1954 it is 
planned to take one of the volumes 
in the Ethics and Economics series 
as the basis for discussion. 


B. The Chicago Round Table has 
already devoted two full national 
broadcasts to the series, each to one 
of the volumes. The presentation was 
in a panel discussion. Similar panel 
presentations can be offered by local 
groups to their community radio sta- 
tions. For many localities an author, 
consultant, or Department member 
will be available. 

C. For the fall of 1954 a midwest 
community is planning a two-day 
conference on the general theme of 
Ethics and Economics, basing its pro- 
gram on the general contents of the 
volumes of the series. 


D. Each of three communities has 
arranged a dinner and evening meet- 
ing for twenty to twenty-five civic 
leaders. One or two persons will in- 
formally describe why the churches 
are concerned about Ethics and Eco- 
nomics, the approach to this subject 
as represented in the volumes, and a 
few of their major significant points. 
Because of their positions of commu- 
nity influence, the understanding and 
interest in these volumes by these 
leaders will have a multiplying im- 
pact. 


Review and report them 


The books need to be reviewed and 
reported. This can be done both 
through the spoken and the written 
word. Here are some workable sug- 
gestions. 

A. A council of churches is making 
a special mailing to the pastors in 
its city, noting the three volumes 
already available, with brief descrip- 
tions of each by clergy and lay lead- 
ers. This information, is being sent in 
connection with the observance of 
Church and Economic Life Week be- 
ginning with Sunday, January 17, 
1954. 

B. Many newspapers give space to 
current books. A visit to an editorial 
office would likely result in a review 
of one or more of the volumes or 
perhaps in, an “essay-review” on the 
series as a whole. Where this proves 
fruitless, a “Letter to the Editor” can 
bring the series and its significance 
before the readers of a paper. 

C. Information is given on ethical 
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problems in many specific areas of 
economic life which will be helpful 
in discussions by high school, college 
age, young adult and adult groups 
of the church. Many such groups 
will want one or more of the books 
reviewed by a competent person as a 
basis for discussion. | 


D. The above suggestion applies 
also to non-church groups of which 
many Christian laymen are members 
and leaders. These laymen often are 
members of program committees of 
service clubs, professional associations, 
chambers of commerce and other 
business groups, labor unions, farm 
organizations, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and civic groups such as the 
League of Women Voters, or are in 
a position to give them suggestions. 


Get others to read them 


The books should be read. In addi- 
tion to the reading stimulated by the 
above suggestions, things of a special 
character can be done which will 
multiply the number of readers. 


A. One way is through libraries: 
(a) Public libraries. A suggestion or 
request will almost always lead to the 
volumes being ordered. (b) Church- 
related colleges. Is there such a col- 
lege in your town or area whose ethics 
or social science shelves should have 
these volumes? (c) State and city 
councils of churches. An encouraging 
number of councils have already put 
in an order for the entire series. (d) 
Local churches. The volumes will be 
available to church leaders and teach- 
ers without involving their personal 
expense. 


B. Libraries need to be supplement- 
ed by aiming at specific targets. Here 
are three such suggestions. 

A doctor said he was going to buy 
one of the books and loan it one by 
one to ten of his doctor friends. A 
leader in a church could with little 
effort discover one or two key Chris- 
tian laymen in each of a number of 
important occupations who would 
sponsor books in this or some other 
way. 

A. slight variation of this would be 
the personal recommendation of these 
volumes made by church leaders to a 
general list of laymen with alertness 
of mind, ethical sensitivity, and occu- 
pational or community leadership. If 
one starts making a list of such lay 
people in one’s own council or local 
congregation he may be surprised at 
how easily it is compiled. 
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This list should be supplemente) 
with another of the key lay leaders i) 
the program and groups of a counc)} 
of churches or local church. Chai 
men of committees, officers of organ) 
izations, teachers of classes—many 0 
these can be helped to see the read) 
ing of these books as a part of theij 
leadership responsibilities. 


Who should read what? 


Since each volume treats a par 
ticular area or approach to economi 
life, there is room for variations i 


these differences sharp or hard wou Ic 
be wrong because each volume haf) 
many overlapping elements of gener “| 
interest, but to ignore them totally [ 
would be unrealistic. The following 


tional category in the Ene should b dI.. my 
taken, however, as either inclusive oi] 
limiting. For example, ministers a 
economists should find the entire six\). 
volumes of significance to their think-}..., 
ing and work. | 

With this word of caution, let 
consider which of the following “pub-| 
lics’” we may encourage to read each}. 
of these important books. 
Goals of Economic Life: Pastors and}}™ 

other professional leaders; lay lead-|): 

ers; general educators; social sciemiat ! 


bor, fartth, and industrial lead a 
political and civic leaders; ee | 
scientists; journalists, 

Social Responsibilities of the Businesss 
man: Business men and women; 
lay leaders; adult educators; mene 
bers of service clubs. , Bi 

American Income and Its Use: 
Housewives; social welfare leaders. 
and workers; students and authori-_ 
ties on family life; business an 
professional women; economists; 
political and civic leaders. | 

The American Economy and the Lives 
of People: Pastors and other 
church leaders; youth leaders; | 
school and college students; general - 
and industrial psychologists; per-— 
sonnel executives and consultants. — 

Christian Ethics and Economic Life: 
Pastors and other church leaders; 
lay leaders; students of interna 
tional affairs; economists; Christi 
educators. 
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ot T MAY SEEM impossible to use 


© projected slides, film strips and 
iotion pictures in a single class with 
ther classes sitting in nearby pews. 
t is not impossible. In fact, it is not 
ven very difficult. And it is worth 
‘ loing. 

» Let us presume the most difficult 
ituation—a one-room church, with 
lear or nearly clear windows which 
et in much sunlight, with about six 
' lasses, in the pews and corners, sep- 
“.rated from each other by only five 
Or a department with 
everal classes meeting in the same 
oom. Even under those conditions 


fa motion picture is to be used, or- 
inarily several classes would be com- 
dined to view it, but some of the sug- 


. | 3estions that follow apply to the use 


y of movies as well as slides and film- 
. First, let us consider the sim- 


“ng more equipment but which are 
more satisfactory. 
{ 


sing viewers by one 
person at a time 

As a minimum use, a teacher may 
wish to show a class a single slide, or 
possibly two or three, which portray 
some part of the lesson being studied. 
A simple slide viewer, costing from 
$1.95 to $3.00, can be used, into 
which a slide is inserted. This is held 


daylight. The picture is magnified so 
that its details are clear. If more than 


Some of these 


' viewers can be med for filmstrips as 


well as slides. 
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lest possible uses, then those requir-— 


The Small Church 


Can Use Audio-Visuals in lts Classes 


A non-magnifying viewer can be 
purchased, or one can be built by put- 
ting opaque glass over the open end 
of a small box and installing one or 
two small electric bulbs inside. The 
slides can be laid on the glass and 
viewed through a magnifying glass. 

Electric lighted, magnifying view- 
ers are available in a wide variety of 
models. Those for use by one person 
at a time cost from about $5.00 to 
$25.00. This kind is simply an ar- 
rangement of a slide rest at a fixed 
distance from a magnifying glass with 
a light behind the slide. 


Using box viewers 
with a whole class 

Much more satisfactory for use in 
a class are the larger viewers, such as 
those built by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, the Three Dimension Company, 
and the FR Corporation (Port A 
View). They pick up the picture 
from the slide and project it from 
the rear, by use of a mirror, onto a 
small screen about six or seven inches 
square, like a small television screen. 
A small group such as a church 
school class of eight to twelve per- 
sons can gather in front of such a 
viewer and see all the details of a 
picture. At present the cost ranges 
from $37.50 to $97.50. 


For a cost of less than fifty cents 
a very satisfactory viewer can be built 
for use with any slide and filmstrip 
projector or movie projector. (See 
accompanying photographs.) An or- 
dinary cardboard box about fifteen 
inches square, or larger if desired, a 
square of architect’s tracing cloth and 
some good glue are all that are need- 
ed. A square hole, 10x10 inches or 
larger should be cut in two opposite 
sides. The tracing cloth should be 


glued inside the box to cover one of 
these openings. 


A table leaf or board can be placed 
across the backs of two pews in front 
of a church school class. The box 
should be placed at one end, with 
the tracing cloth facing the class. The 
projector should be placed at the oth- 
er end of the board and the pictures 
thrown through the other opening of 
the box upon the architect’s cloth 
“screen.” The other sides and top of 
the box should be tightly closed to 
prevent light from falling on the 
screen inside. Sunlight or electric 
light in the room will not diminish 
the brilliance of the picture so long 
as it does not fall on the side of the 
screen inside the box. 


If the light coming through the 
screen is too bright, the box should 
be elevated a few inches so that the 
direction of light from the projector 
is slightly over the heads of the per- 
sons viewing the pictures. 


One advantage of this equipment 
is that the person operating the pro- 
jector can see the pictures on his side 
of the screen as well as can those in 
the class. The pictures should be re- 
versed horizontally as they are in- 
serted in the projector, so that the 
members of the class will see them 
correctly. From behind the projector 
they will then be seen “left handed.” 
A sound movie cannot be reversed 
because of the sound track and will 
appear “left handed” to the class. 


Using screens in daylight 

In most situations the simplest way 
of using a projector in a lighted room 
is by placing the projector within 
four or five feet of a regular screen. 
This greatly increases the intensity of 
the projected light on the screen and 
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The class sees the pictures from one side of 
the screen, and the operator from the other. 


the brightness of the picture. If the 
screen is placed so that the least pos- 
sible daylight falls on the face of it, 
the picture will be quite clear and 
large enough for a small group to 
enjoy. 

If it is impossible to place the 
screen so that bright daylight does 
not fall on it, it can be shaded by 
placing a folding screen on each side, 
with a dark cloth stretched across the 
tops, making a canopy in front of the 
screen. ‘This canopy should extend 
from the screen far enough forward 
to shade it from direct light. The 
class can sit outside the canopy, look- 
ing into it at the pictures. 


Sometimes the school can be so ar- 
ranged that the darkest corner of the 
church can be a projection corner, 
with classes taking turns using it for 
the viewing of pictures. 

For satisfactory use of projected 
pictures in daylight or semi-daylight, 
it is important to use a slide-filmstrip 
projector equipped with a 300 watt 
lamp. A motion picture projector 
should have at least a 500 watt lamp. 

In using a screen for projection of 
pictures, it is well if possible to have 
the face of it turned away from other 
classes, so that it does not draw the 
attention of other groups away from 
their own activity. One easy way to 
accomplish this is by having the class 
using the equipment sit in the rear 
pews. 


Using sound with projection 

Many slide sets and filmstrips have 
recorded narrative to be played with 
the showing of the picture. For class 
use, however, it may be best to read 
the script rather than use the record- 
ed narrative. The use of a record 
player will depend upon the circum- 
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The pictures are thrown through the opening 
in the box upon the cloth screen. 


stances in the individual church. The 
volume can be turned low—a bit low- 
er than the teacher’s voice would 
normally be—and tried a few times 
to discover whether or not it proves 
to be a distraction to other classes. 
The speaker should be turned away 
from other groups, toward the group 
using it, to make the sound as un- 
noticeable as possible to others. Indi- 
vidual ear phones can be substituted 
for the speaker if there is someone 
available to work out such an arrange- 
ment. If a class finds it can use a 
record player without disturbing oth- 
ers, this will open to it the possibility 
of using many of the excellent re- 
cordings of stories and religious mu- 
sic now available. 


Projecting to a larger group 


For showing projected pictures to 
a larger group in daylight it is most 
satisfactory to have shades which can 
be drawn across the windows to dark- 
en the room. If this is impossible, the 
simplest thing to do is to use on a 
larger scale one of the methods de- 


A regular screen may be used in a lighted 
room if the projector is placed within four 
or five feet of the screen. 


The~box is put at one end of the board é, 
with the tracing cloth facing the clas# 


scribed above. The screen can bi 
shaded from the daylight by the us#y 
of a canopy large enough to provid¢ 
an opening to permit a large group td 
see the screen. i 

Some groups feel they secure mord§, 
satisfactory results by using an opaqud). 
screen made of architect’s cloth 
stretched evenly inside a frame, andy 
by projecting the pictures upon ij) 
from behind. Unless there is amplqj 
room back of the screen, this calls foil 
the use of a short projection lens) 
which throws the picture at a widd 
angle, filling the screen from a short} 
distance. The area immediately back\) 
of the screen needs to be darkened by 
the use of a canopy. 


On some occasions it may be de+) 
sirable to combine two or more classes 
for the use of audio-visual materials. 
Ordinarily this increases the problem, 
rather than reducing it. The success} 
of the use of some of the methods 
suggested above depends upon the! 
group being small. It is not always} 
easy to sychronize the interests of sev~ 
eral classes so that the audio-visual} 
materials fit naturally into the con- 
tinuity of all their courses of study. 
Several classes meeting together for} 
such an activity are more likely to be 
a distraction to those classes not par-} 
ticipating. Ordinarily it is better to 
adjust the audio-visual equipment to 
the class, than to adjust the classes) 
to the mechanics. 4 

Once the classes are accustomed to 
the use of audio-visual materials im 
a school, it ceases to be a distraction 
if used without fuss and with a mink 
mum of mechanical display, as a nor- 
mal part of a class’s activities. It cam 
greatly increase the effectiveness of a 
church school. ‘ 
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| During the month of January the study 
‘f Jesus as a boy will be introduced. The 
, jorship services this month will try to 
ive the boys and girls the understanding 
“iat Jesus was a normal boy with many 
“xperiences similar to their own. To help 
“esus seem real, and to give a sense of 
nship with him, the boy Jesus will grow 
ch Sunday in the worship stories. One 
the finest teaching principles is to 
egin with the known and proceed to the 
_nknown; therefore the stories and con- 
ersations are of “then and now.” Explain 
‘hat these stories are not in the Bible but 
| re “this might have happened” stories. 
An excellent pre-session activity would 
‘e the making of a Palestinian house out 
fa large packing box. A door and two 
mall windows should be cut. Tempera 
!yaint should be used for painting the 
utside of the house to look like adobe 
wicks. To help the boys and girls visual- 
e the house, have many flat pictures 
wailable for reference. Also show the 
ilmstrip, The Lost Coin. Use it at this 
ime as reference material for what houses 
ooked like and what people had in their 
iouses. Later it can be used for biblical 
content. 
If a large house is impossible, a small 
llage may be constructed on a sand table 
yr a diorama in a carton. 
"If possible, order in advance the film- 
strips, The Lost Coin and The Boy Jesus, 
(‘both Bible Books for Small People, So- 
iety for Visual Education, 
ch.) Also get the flat pictures by Elsie 
Anna Wood, Carpenter Shop in Egypt 
and Hilltop at Nazareth’ Collect pictures 
‘showing Jesus as a boy and the way 
\ 2eople lived, from the lesson picture sets. 
' An interesting activity may be developed 
y having boys and girls find in magazines 
modern pictures on the same theme as 
those in the picture sets; for example, 
Palestinian and modern mothers cooking or 
. daking. Cut out and mount the modern 
picture and clip to the Palestine picture 
and soon there will be a “then and now” 


Primary Worship, Westminster Press. 


|. The Boy Jesus, a Refugee 

In a pre-session period the teacher and 
pupils may work out their plans to build 
the house or work on the “then and now” 
picture set. 


~ Worsuip Center: A cloth the same color 


_*Director of Curriculum. Department of Chris- 
tian Education, Church Federation of Los An- 
geles, California. 
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@ & Worship Resources 


Be emery ED epertment 


by E. Ruth Alden* 


as that predominant in the Elsie Anna 
Wood picture, Carpenter Shop in Egypt, 
this picture to be the center of interest. 

PRELUDE: Record or piano, “O Come, All 
Ye Faithful” 


Catt to Worsuip: (To be read from 
chart or Bibles the first few Sundays.) 
Luke 2:52: “And Jesus increased in 
wisdom and in stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” 


Hymn: “I Like to Think of Jesus,” p. 76 

ConveRSATION: (Review the Christmas 
stories briefly.) 

Story: “A Home in Egypt” 


After the wise men had gone home 
another way, the king found that they 
were not going to tell him where to find 
the baby Jesus. He decided to find the 
child and have him killed. But God sent 
a message to Joseph to take the Baby 
Jesus and his mother Mary to Egypt for 
safety. 


It was very late at night when the 
message came. There was no time to make 
preparation for the long trip. They could 
take only a very few things, since there 
was only one donkey. Mary and Jesus 
rode on the donkey and Joseph walked, 
carrying what he could on his back. It 
was a long, hard trip. There were deserts 
to cross and places where food and water 
were very hard to find. But at last they 
came to the Land of Egypt. 


They could not find a place to live, 
so they took some of.the blankets that the 
little donkey and Joseph had carried to 
Egypt, and they found some crooked sticks 
and made a tent. 

Much building was going on in Egypt 
and Joseph had brought as many of his 
carpenters’ tools as possible, but the peo- 
ple in Egypt did not trust the stranger 
who had pitched a tent on the bank of 
the river. There was a time when there 
was very little to eat and the little family 
had no friends. 


One day one of the carpenters in the 
village had to go on a long trip. Many 
of the houses would have to remain un- 
finished for several months if they waited 
for his return. The people were in a 
hurry because the rainy season was only 
a little while away. So at last one of the 
men asked Joseph if he would finish his 
house. 

Joseph was happy as he hurried home 
to get his tools. “Mary,” he said, “now 
at last I have the chance to prove that 
I am a good and honest carpenter. Per- 
haps we too may be able to have a house 
before the rains come.’ 

Joseph was right. The people saw what 
fine work Joseph could do and how very 
honest he was and soon he had more than 
enough work to keep him busy. At last 
there was money enough to rent a house 
and the tent became Joseph’s workshop. 

As Jesus grew older he spent many 
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happy hours in the tent. Joseph would 
show him how to pound in the wooden 
pegs used in place of nails in those days. 

As Jesus grew to be a boy old enough 
to play with other children he found that 
some would not play with him. “Go away, 
you Jew, we don’t want to play with you.” 

Jesus ran to his mother. There were 
almost tears in his eyes. “Why do the hoys 
and girls refuse to play with me? I would 
be a good friend and would play fair.” 

Mary hugged her little boy. “It is hard 
to understand, but many people do not 
want friends who are of a different race 
and look different from them. You will 
just have to watch your chance and prove 
that you can be a good friend.” 

Often Jesus watched these boys and 
girls play with a light wooden ball. This 
was their prize possession, for a ball was 
very hard to get in those days, and very 
expensive. One day as Jesus stood at a 
distance watching the exciting game, the 
ball whizzed past his head and into the 
river. The current was very fast that day 
and the ball would very quickly be car- 
ried out to the center of the river. None 
of the other children could reach it in 
time, but the little boy Jesus quickly, half 
wading and half swimming, got to the 
ball in time to save it. As he reached the 
shore, without a word he handed the ball 
to one of the boys who came running up. 


CONVERSATION: 


Who will finish the story? (If there are 
several ideas on an ending have the boys 
and girls decide which is the best ending 
and why.) If a little boy or girl from 
another land came to your school and 
could not speak your language, did not 
know how to play your games, did not 
wear Clothes that looked like yours, how 
would you treat them? How do you think 
most of your friends would treat them? 
How could you help them feel at home? 
Any boy or girl who comes to school and 
is a stranger without friends, needs peo- 
ple to help him. What can you do? 


PRAYER: Let us be very quiet and think 
of someone who needs a friend and 
what we can do to help. (Quiet mo- 
ment followed by prayer.) 

Hymn: “Friends of Jesus Must be Kind.” 
Offering brought forward on the last 
verse. 

Orrertinc Hymn: “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands” 

BENEDICTION: Musical response, “May the 
Words That We Say,” page 185. 


2. A New Home in Nazareth 


PREPARATION FOR Worsuip: The activ- 
ities started last Sunday should be con- 
tinued. For the “then and now” pic- 
ture set, have the boys and girls make 
as many sets as possible of houses, show- 
ing contrasting furnishings. 

WorsuHip CENTER: A small model house 
made of a square gift box, and a 
mezuzah, on the table. On the screen 
or tack board behind, place pictures of 
a Palestinian house and a modern 
house. (The mezuzah may be bought 
at any Jewish bookstore, and in some 
ten cent stores.) 
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PRELUDE: “O Come, All Ye Faithful’ 

Catt Tro Worsuip: Luke 2:52 (The 
leader should discuss the meaning of 
the words with the boys and girls each 

Sunday until each child understands the 

words he is saying.) 
Hymn: “Friends of Jesus”’ 
CONVERSATION: 

Make a game of the retelling of the 
story told last week. The first child begins 
and tells the story until the leader says, 
“stop.” Then another child is called and 
continues the story until stopped. Con- 
tinue in this way until the story is com- 
pleted. Ask if anyone would like to add 
to *the story. Read Matthew 2:19-23, 
Story: “A New Home in Nazareth” 

Back across the hot desert Mary and 
Joseph traveled with the little boy Jesus. 
Joseph had been told that it was safe to 
return to Palestine because the king who 
had tried to kill the baby Jesus was dead. 

As they crossed the desert Mary and 
Joseph talked about the place where they 
would live. One day, just after they had 
crossed the border into their own country, 
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: Che Christmas Season 


again 
focuses our attention 
on the greatest 
source of power 


Let us take from reading 
the holy scriptures new in- 
spiration to strengthen our 
lives and help our neighbors 
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they met some strangers who told them 
that the son of Herod was now ruler over 
Bethlehem and the country of Judea. Jo- 
seph and Mary were afraid to take Jesus 
to Judea. ‘““The son might be as mean as 
his father,’ Joseph said. “Let us go to 
Nazareth, where the boy will be safe.” 


So the little family journeyed on to 
Nazareth. At last they had a house of 
their own in their own country. 


The very day that the family moved 
into their own home, father Joseph fast- 
ened a mezuzah to the doorpost. This was 
a small case in which these words were 
written on a small roll of paper: “The 
Lord our God is one Lord; and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.” (Deuteronomy 6:4a+5) Each 
member of the family touched a small 
opening in the case as they entered their 
house or left it, to remind them of God. 


The little boy Jesus looked about his 
new home. It was a simple home but the 
boy thought it was the most beautiful 
place he had ever seen. 


“Oh mother, it is so wonderful to have 
a home in our own country! Soon I will 
know everyone in our town. They will all 
speak our language and I shall be able to 
understand what they are saying. In Egypt 
I could not always understand.” 

“I, too, am glad to be back in our own 
land,” Mary smiled at the boy. “I am 
sure you will soon have many friends.” 

At first Jesus had to be lifted to touch 
the mezuzah, but as the weeks and months 
went by, he grew tall enough to touch 
it without help. And as the weeks and 
months went by his wish came true: he 
Le many friends in the village of Naza- 
reth. 

Even as a little boy the neighbors 
found him happy to run errands. As he 
grew older the smaller children would 
follow him about. Sometimes they would 
get in his way as he played carpenter. 
Sometimes he would find them playing 
with the boards and shavings in his own 
corner of his father’s carpenter shop. He 
never scolded them or snatched his things 
back. 

More and more the mothers trusted him 
to care for their small children. And when 
some small brothers and sisters came to 
live in the little flat roofed house, how 
proud the boy Jesus was! Now he would 
have some small brothers and sisters to 
play with and he could help his mother 
by keeping them happy. He knew just 
how to make a small child smile. 


Aupio VisuaL: “The Boy Jesus.” (See 


Devotional Thoughts for Little Folks 
By Elizabeth B. Jones 


“Let’s try to learn more about God as the days 
go by. Each day we'll learn something new and 
wonderful, 
whole year through.” 
introduces the small child to the glories, the 
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“To the Leader” 


above) 


Hymn: “When Jesus Was a Little Bo’ 
pe 72 fF 
PRAYER: In our quiet moment, let | 


think of a way we can help our moth| 
or neighbors this week. (Moment | 
quiet. Let the piano repeat the music}) : 
the song just sung. Close with a bri) 
prayer.) 
Conversation: Talk about Jesus as} 
helper and a good neighbor. Sugg 
that during the week the boys and gil 
watch other children and notice ways: 
which they have helped families 
neighbors or teachers. They should » 
prepared to tell about these incidey 
the following week. 


Orrerinc: “Thy Work, O God, Nee 

_ Many Hands” 

BENEDICTION: “May The Words That 
Say” 


3. The Boy Jesus, 
a Good Neighbor 


PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 1) 
Continue the activities already startel 
Have as many pictures of children helpi 
as possible. These can be obtained fro} 
the denominational picture sets and mai} 
magazines. The boys and girls may choo} 
pictures to illustrate the stories of helpiz 
which they are going to share today. Son}/) 
of them may prefer to draw their own pi 
tures. 
Worsuip CENTER: Two pictures of helj 
ers: one of the boy Jesus helping, suc 
as Tobin’s, “Coming From The Well] 
and one of a modern boy or girl heljj 
ing. : 
PRELUDE: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” | 
Cautt to Worsuip: Luke 2:52 | 
Hymn: “Friends of Jesus.” Offerin 
brought forward on the last verse. | 
OFFERING PRAYER Hymn: “Thy Work, (j 
God, Needs Many Hands” | 
Conversarion: Ask the boys and girls t| 
tell of incidents they have seen durin} 
the week of other children helping i 
their homes or schools or neighborhooc| 
If time does not permit each child 
speak, continue the telling next Sunday 
Hymn: “When Jesus Was a Little Boy” 
Story: “The Boy Jesus Helps” 

“Mother, Mother, have you seen ou. 
new neighbor?” The boy Jesus came run 
ning into the house. 

Mary smiled at her son, “No, my son 
I have been too busy to go to the well fo: 
water yet.” 

“She is very beautiful, and has the 
most coins in her dowry headdress,” Jesu; 
told his mother. “I think her father mus’ 
have been very rich to give them to hei 
when she got married. If she is ever in| 
need she will have money to care for her: 
self and her children.” 

“I am sure those coins are her greates! 
treasure and she will never spend them un: 
less she is in great want,” answered Mary. 
She touched the coins that hung ove! 
her own forehead, under the veil over hei 
head. (Show picture here of a dowry 
headdress. ) 

A few days later Mary and Jesus : 
on their way to the well when they mei 
the new neighbor. She was walking along 
with her head down, carefully searching 
the path. She didn’t see Mary and Jesus 
until she had almost bumped into them. 

“Peace be with you,” Mary spoke > 
old greeting of that day. 
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. “And to your house,’ answered the 
.j, eighbor. There were tears in her voice 
| she spoke. 

,, We do not mean to intrude, but can 
'e help you?” asked Mary. 
| “Is there something a boy can do?” 


|The woman smiled sadly, “I am not 
“ure if anyone can help, but if you see a 
‘oin from my dowry headdress I would 
'4 ppreciate your bringing it to me for I 
suggave lost one.” 
» “Oh,” said Mary, “No wonder you are 
wy 0 sad. That is a very great loss. My son 
‘; md I will both search the path as we 
ij "alk toward the well.” 
‘dey 1f mother can spare me I will come 
o your house and help you look, when we 
ve return from the well,” Jesus promised. 
’ It was hard to carry a large jar of wa- 
‘er and look along the path but both 
‘Mary and Jesus looked as carefully as 
hey could. They also asked their friends 
f they had seen the coin but no one had. 
Just as soon as Jesus could, he went 
wer and helped the neighbor look for her 
oin. He was very helpful as he moved 
Ul of the jars and searched everywhere 
atthor the coin. 


bed heavy chest that stood against the 
hoa. 

pt) “I had thought of that,” answered the 
maeighbor, “but it is so heavy we will have 


“T am very strong; I am sure I can help 
jd you move it,” Jesus answered. 
qm they pulled and tugged and at last 
they moved the chest away from the wall. 
With a cry of joy the woman pointed to 
the coin. And the small boy Jesus crawled 
‘in back of the chest and picked it up and 
handed it to her. 
“I am so happy,” the lady said, “I am 
(going to have a party and invite in all 
of my new friends and you shall have as 
ey raisin cookies as you can eat for 
ing such a good helper.” 
When Jesus was a man he told this 
story to some people. 
 Aupio VisuaL: (Alternate for story) The 
Lost Coin. (See “To the Leader” 
| above.) 
,, Scriprure: Luke 15:8-10 
PRAYER: Quiet moment in which all think 
of ways they will help this next week. 
Prayer that they may not forget to help 
even when it is hard and they would 
rather do something else. 
) “T Like to Think of Jesus” 
y Benepiction: “May the Words That We 


"4. The Boy Jesus, 
a Good Workman 


| PREPARATION FOR Worsuip: The activ- 

ities will continue from Sunday to Sun- 

day. Today the boys and girls should 
discuss the work left to do and how to 
complete it by next Sunday. 

) Worsure CentER: “In the Carpenter 
Shop” by Hole, or “The Carpenter’s 
Son,” by Tobin, or any other good flat 
picture of the boy Jesus in the carpen- 
ter shop. He should be working, if pos- 
sible, in the picture. 

Pretupe: “O Come, All Ye Faithful” 

Catt ro Worsuip: Luke 2:52 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Fa- 
ther’s Care,” p. 32 

Scriprure Verse: Proverbs 20:11 
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Orrertnc: “Thy Work, O God, Needs 
Many Hands” 
CONVERSATION: Continue the stories of 


way others have helped. Sometimes we 
are asked to help when we would 
much rather be playing or looking at 
television or listening to the radio. What 
should we do? 


Story: “Jesus, a Good Workman’”’ 


“You had better hurry if you are go- 
ing to go with Nathan the shepherd to 
find new pasture for his sheep,’ Mary 
called across the yard to Jesus working in 
the carpenter shop. 


“J will be finished with the chest be- 
fore the sun is an hour higher, if all goes 
well, ” answered Jesus. 


Mary was glad that Jesus was to have 
a holiday from the workshop. “He is such 
a good boy,” she thought. ‘““He never com- 
plains that he must work more than other 


_ boys. Yet with Joseph ill so much of the 


time, Jesus is doing more and more of the 
work. I’m so glad that he can take these 
two days off and go out into the country 
with our friend Nathan.” 


As Mary prepared the bread for bak- 
ing her thoughts were still about her old- 
est son Jesus. “The chest he is making 
will be the most beautiful chest ever 
carved in this village. Old Josiah is giv- 
ing it to his son for a wedding present. 
Jesus has spent all of his spare time for 
the last two weeks carving the chest. It is 
nearly done.” 


James, Jesus’ younger brother, went 
running into the carpenter shop, calling, 
“Jesus, Jesus, I can see our friend Nathan 
coming down the path with his sheep.” 


There was an exclamation as James went 
sliding through the door of the shop on 
the shavings which Jesus had not yet 
cleaned up. Mary hurried to the door of 
the shop. Jesus was just picking up the 
chest that had fallen to the floor when 
James had bumped into him. 

“Oh James,” Mary scolded, “how many 
times your father has told you not to slide 
in the workshop. You are sure to break 
something or hurt yourself.” Jesus was 
looking over the chest. Suddenly he 
paused, looked carefully, and carried the 
chest to the door for more light to see by. 

There was disappointment in his face 
as he spoke, “Mother, may James run and 
tell Nathan I cannot go? There is a small 
crack in the chest.” 

“Where? Let me see,” said James, with 
a guilty look. Jesus held the chest so 
James could see. ‘‘Why, that crack is so 
small you can hardly see it; no one will 
ever know that it is there,” James said as 
Jesus pointed out the very small crack. 

“TI would know,” answered Jesus. 

Can you finish this story? 

(Have the boys and girls complete the 
story. What did Jesus do? What did James 
do? What did Mary do? Have the chil- 
dren give as many ideas as possible.) 
PRAYER: (Moment of quiet thought.) 

When I am tempted to not do my best 

work, what shall I do? (Have the pi- 

ano play “Friends of Jesus” softly, Then 
the Leader may pray an echo prayer, 
that all may be good workmen. An echo 
prayer is led by the teacher and re- 
peated by the boys and girls.) 

BEeNnepIcTIoN: “May the Words That We 
Say” 


5. We Remember 
PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 
In the pre-session period let the boys 
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Christian family living. (Modern Inspi- 

rational series) 16mm sound, 30 minutes. 
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BIBLICAL: 
“Birth of the Savior" 


The true Bible story of Jesus’ humble 
birth in the Bethlehem manger (From 
the Living Bible series) !6mm_ sound, 
15 minutes. 

Color—$12.00 daily rental (December) 
Black & White—$7.50 daily rental (Dec.) 


"Childhood of Jesus” 


Includes the visit of the wise men, the 
flight into Egypt, Jesus in the temple 
at 12 years of age. (From the Living 


Bible series) !4mm sound, 15 minutes. 


Color—$8.00 daily rental 
Black & White—$5.00 daily rental 


Be Sure of Your Program 
Order Christmas Films Now 
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you the normal 50% increase on these 
Christmas and other seasonal films, plus 
10% on all other rentals. 
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our free illustrated catalogues, which 
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of the 26 Living Bible and 27 Modern 
Inspirational films. 


See Your Denominational or 
Local Film Library Today! 


8840 West Olympic Boulevard 
Beverly Hills, California 


and girls complete the activities they have 
started. Have some who have completed 
their work choose their favorite pictures 
and arrange a worship screen in back of 
the table or altar. 
Worsuip CentER: The picture screen in 
back of the little model house. 
PreLupE: ‘“O Come, All Ye Faithful” 
Catt to Worsuip: Luke 2:5:2 


questions to help them remember. 


Free Dramatic Piay: Have the boys and 
girls play the stories of the lesson or 


the helping stories they told in worship. 
Hymn: “Friends of Jesus” 
PrAyER: In our quiet moment as the pi- 
ano plays “Friends of Jesus’ each one 


of us will think of a way we would like 


Hymn: “I Like to Think of Jesus” God to help us be helpers. (After the 
OrrFerinc: “Thy Work, O God, Needs Leader says, “Dear God, help us to be 
Many Hands” good helpers when . . .,” have each boy 
Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My Fa- and girl add the way he would like to 
ther’s Care,” p. 32 help. The leader then completes the 
ConverRSATION: Have the boys and girls prayer. 
recall the stories told on preceding Sun- BrNneEpicT1ion: “May the Words That We 
days. The leader may make a list of Say” 
fier 0) 
4 antor epartment 
by Mabel Brehm* 
THEME FOR JANUARY: “This is My (Selected portions of 
Church” Psalms 134,135, RSV) 
Hymn: “Gladly to the House of Worship” 


For the Leader: 


The leader may wish to write to the 
World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York, for 
the booklet “Tell us about the World 
Council of Churches.” This will have on 
it the World Council symbol which may 
be copied and used decoratively on the 
worship center and in other ways. On a 
browsing table there may be a globe, pic- 
tures of churches, and books about 
churches. Good photographs from local 
church history will add to the interest of 
this center. Hymns about the church will 
be featured this month. “Gladly to the 
House of Worship” is found in Singing 
Worship by Edith Lovell Thomas. 


1. My Church 


WorsHIP CENTER: 

On a tryptich or worship screen, arrange 
cut-out pictures of churches of different 
styles and from many countries. (Mission- 
ary and denominational magazines will 
have pictures of this type.) Arrange them 
as in a montage. In the center may be the 
ecumenical ship, the symbol of the World 
Council of Churches. Some of the pictures 
may be added from week to week. The 
juniors will enjoy assisting with this, and 
may bring additional pictures. This is a 
good project for early arrivals. 


ListEnInG Music: ‘‘The Church’s One 


Foundation” 


CaLL TO WorsHIP: 
Leader: 
“Come, bless the Lord, 
All you servants of the Lord. 
Lift up your hands to the holy place, 
and bless the Lord!” 
Response: 
“Praise the Lord. 
Praise the name of the Lord, 
give praise, O servants of the Lord, 
you that stand in the house of the 
Lord, 
in the courts of the house of our God!” 


*First Congregational Church, Des Plaines, lIli- 
nois. 
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LEADER: 


Almost as long as people have existed, 
we believe they have wanted a place 
where they might turn aside from their 
everyday happenings to think about the 
great power in the world behind all they 
see and do and think. This may have been 
a quiet and beautiful place in the out-of- 
doors, at first. Gradually, men built spe- 
cial places where they went aside from 
their daily work. This act of going aside 
to meditate and think and pray, we call 
worship. The places where they went have 
become our churches. 

Let us think about our church today. 
What might it say to us if it could speak? 
I Am Your CHuRCH 

(This may be given by a teacher in the 
department, or by a junior who reads well 
and has practised. Try having it read 
against a background of music played 
softly, such as “Gladly to the House of 
Worship.” ) 


I am your church. 

I am the bricks and wood and glass from 
which this church is made. 

I am the design and the lines and the 
architect’s plan, 

I am the dreams that men and women put 
into concrete and stone. 

I am your church. 

You will find me nestled among the tall 
buildings of the city streets; 

Bells in my tower sound pure and clear 
above the traffic noises of the crowds 
below; 

People of all nations stop before my doors 
and seek within a quiet place to pray. 


I am your church. 

In the open country side, my white spire 
points upward to the sky; 

Clear glass windows look out to the trees 
about me that also point above; 

The sound of wind in the tree tops min- 
gles softly with the music of hymn and 
prayer. 


I am your church. 
People, everywhere, on the city streets, in 
the country side, are a part of me; 
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They come to lift their voices in songs qj. 
praise, to pray, to be with other wor), 
shippers ; 

Men and women, boys and girls; the be} 
lievers, the seekers; discovering a Wa 
to live; a Way to share. 

I am your church. 


Hymn: “Long Ago, the Friends of Jesus’ 
OFFERING SERVICE: 
Leader will read the first two verses @ 
“Our Church Proclaims God’s Loy 
and Care.” | 
Offering Music 
Response: All join in singing verse threjy 
of above hymn. hy 
Ciosinc Prayer: O God, our Father, i . 
would be among those who love th}) 
church and worship in it. As we worshijl) 
and study here, we will remember thaj) 
there are many people in many place 
“who seek the church and need its min} 
istry. By our loyalty, may we make o 
own church strong. And give us joy in 
serving the church around the world 
In Jesus’ name, Amen. ( 


2. "“Gladly to the House 

of Worship" 

Worsuip CENTER: The same as last week 
adding any pictures that have beer 
brought. 

Listeninc Music: 
Our God” 

CaLL To WorsHIP: E 
Leader: Sing praise to God, sing praises | 
Response: ; 

I will extol thee, my God and King, { 
and bless thy name for ever and ever 

Every day I will bless thee, 4 
and praise thy name for ever and ever.” 

(Selections from Psalms) 
45 and 47, RSV) 
“All People That on Earth Do} 


“A Mighty Fortress i 


Hymn: 

Dwell” 
Story: 

An Excitinc Discovery 

Jim and Bob were exploring. Whenever 
the cousins came to Grandfather’s farm 
the days were not long enough for all the 
discoveries that were waiting to be made, 
Breathlessly, they climbed hills, followed 
the little creek that flowed through Grand-} 
father’s pasture land, climbed trees to sur 
vey the lay of the land. 

Starting early one morning, they follo' 
ed the tinkling creek farther than th 
ever had before. They wanted to get © 
the source of it, if possible. 

The boys were so busy watching whi 
was at their feet that it was with sur-) 
prise they discovered that a fence stopped) 
them from going farther. Across the fen 
winding along beside it, was an old “_ 
Looking farther, they saw on a little ri 
beside the road, an old church! The bo 
climbed the fence, crossed the worn w 
en planks that bridged the creek and ap- 
proached the old building curiously. 

There was a plank porch in front of 
the small, weatherbeaten structure. They’ 
pushed at the door. It creaked on rus 
hinges, but opened. Curiously, and cau 
tiously, they looked inside. There was 
dark hall, with some dusty tables piled in 
one corner. Closed double doors were 
ahead. The floor was of sturdy painted 
boards, so, feeling a little bolder, the bow 
pushed open the doors and looked into t 
sanctuary of the old church. 

It was not dark inside, even though the 
window panes were covered with thick 
layers of dust. Some broken panes let i 
beams of sunlight. Rows of yellow-b: 


1inted pews faced a low platform. There 
jas an old organ with foot pedals, and a 


_| the pews. 

| “H’m”, said Jim, “What a queer little 
aurch! Not very much like our nice one 
|: home; no pretty windows or anything. 
jook at those funny choir pews; must 
jave been hard to sit on.” 


“It could use some dusting,’ observed 
ob, streaking his finger through the dust 
‘a the back of a pew. The boys examined 
» verything. They roamed among the pews 
w a long time. Then they tired of ex- 
‘loring. Bob touched Jim on the arm. 


/“You’re it,’ he said, and dashed off 
, cound the end of the pew. 
| Jim tried to catch him. This was lots of 
‘in. They ran until they were breathless, 
ad became more hilarious every minute. 
: was hard to tag the other fellow in the 
‘ews. You could always stoop down and 
void your tagger. Or crawl under the 
{ew and catch him unawares instead of 
eing tagged yourself. 
Finally Jim caught Bob, and Bob raced 
fter him. But Jim was tired of racing. On 
ne foot, he hopped up on the low plat- 
orm, and took his place in the pulpit. 
I’m going to preach you a sermon,” he 
routed. “Sit down and listen to me!” 
| “No,” yelled Bob, “I’m going to be the 
rganist. Listen to me!” And he took his 
‘lace at the organ. 
_ “TI shall now read from the book of—of” 
im waved his arms about. Then he turn- 
d the pages of the old Bible. Some of the 
_ages stuck together. They were yellowed 
nth age, and had a curious smell. Here 
yas a place where the book appeared to 
_ ave been opened many times. 
' Jim looked at it. It was one of the 
‘ysalms. His eye fell on a familiar line, 
trinted in the big, bold type. “I was glad 
‘yhen they said unto me, Let us go into 
“he house of the Lord.” 
“The house of the Lord!’ Jim was 
tartled. He dropped his upraised hand. 
“he fun and silliness left him. Why, this 
vas the house of the Lord, even though 
t was old and deserted and dusty and this 
vas a week day instead of Sunday! Peo- 
yle had worshipped God here. Perhaps 
srandfather and his family had sung 
ymns and offered prayers in these pews. 
im closed the Bible softly. He looked 
wound at Bob to see if his sudden silence 
iad been discovered. 

But Bob had made a discovery, too. The 
usic from the old keys was mellow and 
‘oft. He hadn’t had many music lessons, 
out with one finger, he began to pick out 
t tune as he pumped the pedals with his 
eet. 

“Gladly to the house of worship, come 

we today, 
Thanks to give for quiet churches, 
where people pray .. .”” 

| Jim sat down near Bob. All of their loud 
woisterousness was gone. This was “the 
house of the Lord.” He joined in the 
ajymn with Bob, and then, without either 
%0y mentioning it, they left the church 
quietly. As they closed the door behind 
them, Bob spoke. “Churches are all alike, 
whether they are used or empty,” he said. 
‘They can be plain or pretty, but in some 
way they make people feel—well, holy.” 
Jim nodded, but he didn’t know what 
‘Ise to say. “Come on,” he said, “I'll race 
you back to the creek.” 
(This story is continued in Service No. 


4By Edith Lovell Thomas, in Singing Worship, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Used by permission. 
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Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

ScrrpTuRE READING: 
(RSV) 

Prayer: We thank thee, O God, for ways 
in which we are reminded that thou art 
near to us. May we worship thee in thy 
church, whenever we are in it, remem- 
bering it is here to remind us of thee 
and thy will for us. May all churches be 
holy places to us. Amen. 


Psalm 111:1-4 


Hymn: (lst verse only) “ The Lord is 
Ever Near” 

OFFERING SERVICE: 
Leader: “Moses said to all the congre- 


gation of the people of Israel, “This is the 
thing which the Lord has commanded. 
Take from among you an offering to the 
Lord!’ ” 

Offertory Music 

Offering Response: ‘Bless thou the gifts 

our hands have brought” 


3. "Faith of our Fathers” 


Worsuip CENTER: The same as the other 
Sundays 

Hymn PRELUDE: 
Our God” 

Musica Catt To Worsuip: Use the first 
verse of the hymn, “Praise to God, Im- 
mortal Praise” 

Leaver: We are thinking about churches 
again today. Perhaps as we sing the 
hymn “Forward Through the Ages,” 
we can recall some of the people we 
know or have read about who have 
helped the church grow through the 
ages until today. 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 

Story: 


“A Mighty Fortress Is 


GIFT OF THE CHURCH 

Bob and Jim had spent a whole day ex- 
ploring on their Grandfather’s farm. They 
had followed the creek to its source, and 
had drunk deeply of the clear, cold bub- 
bling spring. But the questions they had 
to ask Grandfather at the end of the day, 
while they were eating Grandmother’s 
fried chicken, were not about the spring. 
They were about the little weatherbeaten 
church they had found halfway back to 
the spring. Why was it there? Who had 
built it? Who had attended it? Why was 
it no longer used? 

Grandfather smiled at their questions. 
“T can answer you in a couple of sen- 
tences,” he said. “It was built by my fa- 
ther and the other farmers who came here 
to live. At that time, it was too far to go 
all the way to town for either schools or 
church, so both were built at convenient 
locations to the farms, about the distance 
that a horse and buggy could take the 
farmers. At that time there were several 
farms along the old road. But unfortun- 
ately, the farmers did not realize how 
close transportation by automobiles was to 
them, and it wasn’t long until the mem- 
bers found it just as convenient to drive 
into the town where they could join to- 
gether in better Sunday schools and 
churches than in all their separate little 
ones. So the old church was no longer 
needed. I went to Sunday school there 
when I was a boy, but even then we no 
longer had a regular preacher. The preach- 
er from town came out about every fourth 
Sunday.” 

“Too bad they didn’t plan better,” said 
Jim, “It seems too bad to have a wasted 
church.” 

“It wasn’t good planning,” said Grand- 
father. “But it was not a wasted church, 
Jim. To be sure, it never grew; its biggest 
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membership was when it began, and that 
was probably no more than sixty people, 
but I wouldn’t want anyone to say it 


didn’t amount to anything.” 
“We were married there,’ smiled 
Grandmother. “Your parents were bap- 


tized there, too.” 

“Lots of people were helped by the lit- 
tle church and its ministers,” continued 
Grandfather. “But that isn’t all. Once 
when I was small, a secretary of the mis- 
sion board came to tell us of the great 
need' for a new kind of missionary in In- 
dia, a man who could teach the people 
how to raise better crops, as well as to 
tell of the love of God. He hadn’t been 
able to interest other churches, and he was 
quite discouraged. But we took an offer- 
ing among our farm people that got that 
work started. A member who had grown 
up in the Sunday school but lived in the 
city as a manufacturer heard of our plans, 
and he gave very generously to the proj- 
ect. When my father’s crops were put 
away in the fall, he drove around the 
countryside to other church groups, and 
interested them in helping. It is now a 


thriving work, that has a whole staff 
working at it.” 

Bob looked at Jim. “We see now, 
Grandfather,’ Jim said. “I guess no 


church is ever wasted, and it has to be a 
pretty poor one not to amount to any- 
thing at all.” 

“TI never heard of one,” said Grandfa- 
ther. 

PRAYER: Thank you, O God, for the 
strength that has come to our country 
and to our communities from the peo- 
ple who were raised in churches. Help 
us to find ways to bring more people 
into the churches, so that they may 
have better lives, and grow in ways of 
helpfulness.” Amen. 

Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 

OFFERING SERVICE: Use one suggested for 
a previous Sunday. 


4. Churches Plan Together 


Worsuip CENTER: The same as other 
Sundays 

Hymn Pretupe: “Faith of our Fathers” 

Catt To Worsuip: “All people that on 


earth do dwell,” first stanza of the 
hymn. 
Hymn: “Gladly to the House of Wor- 


ship” 
Scripture Reapinc: Acts 9:31 (RSV) 
Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past” 
Story: 
Workinc TocEeTHER Is Best 

The cousins, Bob and Jim, were on 
their way home after their two weeks’ visit 
to Grandfather’s farm, Since their discov- 
ery of an old church on the farm, there 
were many questions in their minds. So, 
when from the bus window they saw sev- 
eral new churches being built, they wanted 
to know all about reasons for new churches 
today. 

Bob’s mother met them at the bus, and 
drove them to Jim’s home where they all 
had lunch togther. Everyone wanted to 
hear about their experiences on the farm. 
It didn’t take Bob and Jim long to get 
into the story of their explorations, and 
of how they had followed the creek, and 
found a church! 

“The church was only used for a few 
years,” Jim explained. “But it did lots of 
good in the years it was being used,” he 
went on to say quickly. 
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“Oh yes, I remember the church,” said 
Bob’s mother to Jim. “Your daddy and I 
used to play games in the church yard. 
But on Sunday we drove into the village 
and attended church school there. I re- 
member the letters Grandfather used to 
get from the mission station that they had 
helped to start.” 


“It was a real neat church,” said Bob. 
“What bothers me is that so many 
churches are being built now. Real beau- 
tiful ones, too. Jim and I saw three from 
the bus window. And there didn’t seem 
to be many homes around, either. Will 
the same thing happen to them? I know 
the little church wasn’t wasted, because it 
did a lot of good, but still—” 

“Yes,” added Jim, looking at his moth- 
er. “How can you tell that in a few years 
those churches won’t be empty, too? How 
do they keep from having too many of a 
kind?” 

The mothers did not laugh, because 
they realized that Jim and Bob felt very 
seriously about churches. 

“Of course we don’t want any churches 
‘wasted’,”’ smiled Jim’s mother. “Churches 
plan better now than they used to. In the 
past, whenever a few people decided a 
church was needed, they went ahead, as 
soon as they had a little money, and built 
one. Now, our denominations plan with 
the local community. Better still, they talk 
it over with other denominations. Many 
churches have an agreement that only one 
Protestant church will be built in a cer- 
tain area. I doubt if any of these new 
churches will be wasted. Probably a sur- 
vey has been made by them to see how 
many people will come to their church. 
They will have talked with real estate 
men and builders to know how many 
more homes will be built in that commun- 
ity.” 

“That’s good,” said Bob. “Do churches 
work together in other ways?” 

“In lots of ways,” said his mother. “Do 
you remember that I am president of the 
Council of Church Women? That-is the 
women of the churches working together. 
The clothing drives we hold for people 
in countries destroyed by war or disaster 
is part of our work.” 

Fim? im’s mother spoke. “Your new Bible 
was made possible by a group of people 
from the National Council of Churches. 
This important work could not have been 
done by one denomination alone.” 

“Well, I like my new Bible,” Jim said, 
positively. “Tm glad to know how churches 
work together, because I think there are 
lots of jobs for them to do.” 

“Maybe some day churches all over the 
world will work together. Wouldn’t that 
Fs something?’ Bob was impressed by this 
idea. 

The mothers nodded their heads. “‘Some- 
body else had that idea, boys. They do. 
They work through a World Council of 
Churches.” 

“A World Council of Churches? Well, 
I guess some day we’ll have to find out 
about that!” The boys were finished with 
lunch, and their friends from the neigh- 
borhood were calling to them, so they 
raced out of the house together. But they 
intended to find out more about churches. 
There was so much to learn. 


OFFERING SERVICE 
Ciosinc Prayer: “For thy church that 


evermore—” stanza from the hymn, 
“For the Beauty of the Earth.” 


5. "A World Church" 


Openrinc Music: A medley of hymns used 
during the month 


Hymn Sincinc: Selected verses, one 
two only from each of the above hymi 
may be sung, less formally than in p 
vious services. 


Conversation: “A World Church Meet 


Leader: Today, we are imagining thi 
we have an important guest with us. Th 
guest, Mrs. Smith we may call her, hj 
been chosen to be a delegate to a vey 
important meeting. Two juniors are goir 
to act as reporters who have come to ij) 
terview her. I shall be Mrs. Smith. 


(The leader and two juniors take the 
places in the front of the room. They me 
be seated. The following dialog may & 
read, but should be practiced first.) 


Ist Junior: Mrs. Smith, we understanj 
that you have been chosen to be a delegat 
to a very important meeting. Will yojl) 
tell us about it? 

Mrs. Smith: My church has selected mj 
to be one of their representatives at | 
meeting of the World Council of Churche 
This will be held at Evanston, Illinoil} 
from August 15th to the 31st of this yea: 
I will be one of six hundred delegates whi 
come from all over the world to represer|} 
their churches. 


2nd Junior: 
about this World Council, 
How did it begin? 

Mrs. Smith: For a long time, church 
have felt that though they were differer 
from each other in many ways, there we 
also many ways in which they were alike 
These likenesses were more importa: 
than the differences. So they began t 
meet together in different parts of th 
world. In 1947, their representatives me 
at Amsterdam, Holland, and the Worl 
Council was born. 


Ist Junior: How many different kind| 
of churches are in it? 


Mrs. Smith: There were 140 churche 
from 44 different countries. 


2nd Junior: That’s a lot, isn’t it? D 
you think boys and girls would have en) 
joyed that meeting? } 


Mrs. Smith: I think boys and gir 
would have enjoyed very much seeing th 
delegates from the different countries anc 
churches. People admired the beautifu’ 
and strange kinds of clothing. The de 
gates from the Eastern Orthodox churc 
wore black and purple robes, and about; 
their necks were hung great gold crosses) 
In contrast to them, there were dea 
conesses from Lutheran churches of Eu- 
rope in black dresses and white aprons 
and caps. Then, of course, there were 
many people in ordinary clothes wha 
looked much like you and me. 


Ist Junior: All those different lead 
must have had a lot of different ideas 
about what churches should be like. | 

Mrs. Smith: Yes, they did, but more i 
portant, they found they could share be | 
ideas and beliefs that were alike. All be- 
lieve in the power of prayer although th 
may pray differently. The Bible is th 
book. They are all followers of Jesus. 
of all, united as they are, they can serve 
the rest of the world together. 

2nd Junior: How can we share in the 
World Council, Mrs. Smith? 

Mrs. Smith: I imagine you do share 
in it in some ways, right here in your 
church. This church works with others im 
this community. Some of your offering 
money probably goes to the work of the 
National Council of Churches. You make 
friends with people in other churches of 
your community, and you have respect 
people of other faiths, even though they 
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»'e different from yours. All of these are 
ays in which you are carrying out the 
» ork and the spirit of the World Council. 
‘Ist Junior: Thanks, Mrs. Smith, for 
)ming to visit us. We all wish we could 
tl» with you to Evanston this summer. We 
ill be watching the newspapers to read 
, bout the World Council. 
| Mrs. Smith: Yes, do watch in newspa- 
_ ers and magazines for news of the World 
“, ouncil. Perhaps there will be programs 


¥ | 


he 


on radio and television. But best of all, 
pray for us, that the World Council may 
be a great, strong organization which can 
help the spirit of Jesus to. be more alive in 
the world. 

Hymn: “Let All the 

Corner Sing” 

OFFERING SERVICE 


CiLosinc Prayer for the World Council 
of Churches. 


World in Every 


: Binior High Department 


: y Charlotte C. Jones* 


WW) HEME FOR JANUARY: Growing Light 
“or the Leader: 
“\ The theme last month was the coming 
“f light to a dark world with the birth 
wt Jesus. The one this month will con- 
nue that idea, with emphasis upon the 
ght growing in the world, with the in- 
, tease of Christianity. 
». The worship center may be planned by 
i he young people, with certain central 
y ymbols, as the cross, for life triumphant, 
whe open Bible for the spread of the Gos- 
el, and candles for the light shed by Jesus 
“nd his followers. To these add a globe, 
““urning it slowly as the light spreads from 
“*alestine, through Europe, to England, 
jte. 


1 F Light for a New Year 


NRELUDE: “From the Eastern Mountains” 
YALL TO WorSHIP: 
) Sing unto the Lord a new song, 
* Sing unto the Lord, all the earth, 
' Sing unto the Lord, and bless his name. 
: aN Strupy: “From the Eastern Moun- 
)) tains” 
© Our new song is “From the Eastern 
Mountains.” This was written by an Eng- 
ish clergyman, Godfrey Thring. He did 
i ,0t think he had done much good in the 


m vorld, and surely, he thought, not as” 


nuch as his brother who was a headmas- 
“er of a boys’ school. But his brother as- 
‘ured him in a letter that he had, be- 
i ause he had written so many fine hymns 
“vhich would always be sung joyously. “I 
out myself into the lives of my pupils,” 

vrote the brother, “but you will always 
ive, on the lips of the Church. So be 


We are glad that Godfrey Thring wrote 
» his beautiful song. It starts with the story 
oof the Wise Men who came with gifts 
_ 0 the Christ Child, but in the refrain we 
, ind a prayer that the light of Jesus may 
/ighten the hearts of all people. Since 
«lanuary 6 is the first day of the Week 
%f Prayer in the churches, let us remem- 
oer this prayer, and make it our own, that 
» lesus may indeed bring joy and light to 
‘he hearts of all, beginning with us. 
Each time we sing the refrain to the 
1ymn, we will add to the light of our wor- 
* hip center by lighting a candle, until all 
our are burning. (The leader may light 
these, or a boy and girl, on either side of 
the altar, may do it alternately.) 
\  *Junior high worker, writer, wife of pastor of 
Claremont Communi ion- 
een Cie 
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TALK: 
Two Festivats or Licut 

Did you know that although the nights 
seem so long now, the daylight actually 
is beginning to grow again? The ancient 
Romans discovered this and celebrated 
the return of the sun as early as the nine- 
teenth day of December. 

The Romans had a festival honoring 
one of their gods, Saturn, who they 
thought sent bountiful crops. There was a 
statue of him in front of a special temple, 
where the people brought offerings of 
grain and fruit. They had the odd custom 
of binding the feet of the statue with wool- 
en bands, so he could not run away from 
them. That would make him realize how 
much they wanted him to remain in their 
midst, they thought,—and of course keep 
right on bringing them fine harvests. 

So, on the nineteeth of December, there 
was a joyous celebration in honor of Sa- 
turn. The Romans even did him the spe- 
cial honor of naming one of the days of 
the week Saturn’s Day, or Saturday, as we 
say now. That surely ought to convince 
this particular god that he was a great 
favorite. 

For seven whole days the festival in 

honor of Saturn was in full swing. It was 
a very gay time. Then the priests untied 
the feet of their harvest god, so that he, 
too, could join in the fun, should he 
have mind to. All business was called off 
during this time of merrymaking. Even 
the schools were closed. What is more, the 
slaves were allowed to feast, right along 
with their masters, and for once during 
the entire year, they could say just what 
they pleased, without being clapped into 
jail. 
: Of course, there were presents for every- 
body. Little clay dolls were exchanged as 
symbols of the holiday. Then candles were 
burned everywhere, to celebrate the re- 
turn of light. Even great bonfires were 
built in the public squares. 

The Hebrew people also have a special 
celebration about the time of Christmas. 
They call it Hanukkah, or the “feast of 
lights.” A lovely seven-branched candle- 
stick is placed on a table in the most im- 
portant room of all. Starting with the 
first candle, on the first night of the festi- 
val, one is lighted on each of the seven 
following nights, until all are blazing 
brightly. The increased light symbolizes 
the dedication of the new altar in the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. This feast of light be- 
gins on the twenty-fifth day of Kislev. 
(The month which is approximately De- 
cember. ) 


Jesus, who is called the “light of the 
world,” was thought to have been born 
when the light of the sun was increasing, 
so early Christians took over some aspects 
of the Roman and Jewish festivities into 
the observance of the birth of the Christ 
Child, thus thinking to turn the thoughts 
of all to the joy of this great day. 

Another new song which is appropriate 
to sing on this first Sunday in the New 
Year is: 

Hymn: “Father of Lights” This is also a 
prayer hymn. (Read the words together 
and notice the great gift of God is his 
Son who brings light to the world.) 

OFFERING: Read again, “As we the gift 
from thee receiving, joyfully minister 
that gift for thee.” 

(Select a new giving project, in thank- 
fulness for Jesus who brought light and 
joy into the world. This might be Bibles 
or Testaments which would bring more 
light and joy to the hearts of some group 
who do not know the story of Jesus.) 


BENEDICTION: Numbers 6: 24-26 


2. Tending the Light 

PRELUDE AND CALL: (As for last week) 

Hymn: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee” 

Leader: Last week we remembered that 
Jesus was called the “Light of the World.” 
So this song speaks of his light spreading 
from the eastern skies, even as the sun 
comes up and spreads light over all the 
earth. Between the stanzas we will listen 
to two poems. (After the first, a girl reads 
from The New Hymnal for American 
Youth, p. 336, selection No. 520, “In the 
Dawn,” and after the second, a boy reads 
No. 519, “Let the People Love.” ) 

Prayer: (Thanking God for Jesus, the 
“Light of the World,’ and asking that 
we may tend well this light in order to 
pass it on, undimmed, to others.) 

ScRIPTURE: 

In thinking of God’s great gift of light 
which Jesus brought into a dark world, let 
us remember two verses from our Bible. 
Jesus said, “I came that they might have 
life and have it abundantly.” (All repeat.) 
We cannot have life without light, the 
light of the sun and the light of the Son 
of God, Jesus Christ. Again Jesus said, 
“You are the light of the world. . . let 
your light so shine before men that they 
may see your good works and give glory to 
your Father who is in heaven.” 

So we have this great gift of light which 
Jesus has promised to all his followers. 
And now we also have the gift from God 
of a brand new year, in which to share 
this light with others. But we must take 
good care to keep the light burning 
brightly, if it is to do us or others any 
good. 

Brste Story: ‘Tenders of the Light” 
(Tell in your own words the story in 
Matthew 25: 1-10) 

OFFERING: 

If we wish to share our light with 
others, the light of the knowledge of God’s 
love which Jesus taught, we, too, must 
keep our lamps well filled, with a special 
kind of oil. Sometimes it is called the oil 
of human kindness. If we have a large 
supply of this on hand, and remember to 
fill our hearts and minds with it each 
day, our faces will be lit with a kind of 
glow which all will recognize as the light 
which comes from the knowledge of Jesus 
and the desire to pass on his light and 
love to others. We can start doing this 
right now, by saving up our money for 
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(special project, as giving Bibles which 
will carry the light of Jesus to those who 
might not otherwise know about it.) 


Hymn: “Bless Thou the Gifts” 


3. Backwards and Forwards 


Hymn: “Another Year of Setting Suns” 
LEADER: 

As we look forward to this new year 
ahead, we can think of all the things we 
would like to do in it. We will all be a 
year older, so we should be a year’s worth 
bigger, and stronger, and more capable,— 
capable of playing harder at our special 
sports, capable of reading more books, and 
capable of taking on more responsibilities, 
at home, at school, or in church. 

In order to take advantage of these in- 


AMERICA’S 
RELIGIOUS 
REVIVAL 


You know that interest in religion 
is at a high for this generation. 


In helping gratify this interest THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OUT- 
LOOK fills a unique role. It mir- 
rors the strength church cooperation 
lends to the nation’s spiritual life. 


Monthly (except July and August) 
THE OUTLOOK describes the 
impact of this growing unity among 
the Protestant and Orthodox 
churches. 


@ Indexed in the Readers' Guide. 
@ Annual index in December issue. 
® Sample copy upon request. 


Two dollars a year 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OUTLOOK 


297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


SPONSORS OF CAMPS AND CONFERENCES 


LET US’ PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR your CAMPERS 


Hundreds of camp executives know from 
experience the prompt courteous attention 
given all arrangements and claims. 


\f) Designed for your group. 


creased privileges, we often find it helpful 
to take a look backwards first of all, to 
see what we have learned in the past year, 
and how we can improve on it; then for- 
wards, making new plans which will take 
advantage of the errors of the past, as well 
as the successes. 

(If your church holds its annual meet- 
ing at this time of the year, plan for re- 
ports which the boys and girls can help 
make, about their Scout or Camp Fire 
groups, or their church school progress. ) 


This month of January gets its name 
from the old Roman god, Janus, the keep- 
er of gates, who was pictured as two 
headed, in order to look both ways at 
once, backwards into the past, as well as 
forwards into the future. So January, the 
first month of the year, looks two ways, 
toward the old as well as the new. (What 
shall we say about the past year in our 
reports,—about plans for the future?) 
Hymn Srupy: “Ring Out, Wild Bells” 

Alfred Tennyson was a famous poet, 
the poet laureate of England, in the days 
of Queen Victoria. One of his poems de- 
scribes bells ringing for the new year. 
(Turn to “Ring Out, Wild Bells,” if this 
is in your hymnal.) 

“Ring out the old,” he says, ‘“‘and ring 
in the new.” Then he tells what some of 
these old and new things are. Everything 
false must be rung out, and true things 
brought in. Disease must go, the greedy 
desire for wealth, as well as war; instead 
of these must come peace, kindness and a 
greater devotion to the Christ. Listen to 
this: 

“Ring in the valiant man and free, 

The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 

Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 

(One of the young people might give 
the background of life in England in Ten- 
nyson’s time which led to his concern for 
social welfare. An interesting “account is 
given in The Gospel in Hymns, by Albert 
Edward Bailey, p. 411,f.) 

(Suggest that the choir learn this third 
stanza and sing it to the department on 
Youth Sunday, the last Sunday of Jan- 
uary, working up to a climax on the last 
line. ) 

ScripTURE: Comment on John 10:10 and 

Luke 4:18,19, following with discus- 

sion of some project which follows out 


Jesus’ purposes, and the offering serv- 
Tce: 
PRAYER: (That we may do our part this 


year to help Jesus to do his work, since 
he has not other hands or feet but 
ours. ) 


Write for Latest Details 


Provided by a legal reserve. nonassessable life insurance company. 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2. INDIANA 
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Hymn: If it is in your hymnal, read staj}! 
zas 1, 3 and 4 of “Backward We Lod 
O God of all Our Days,” as a lita 
using the last phrase as the respon# 
The choir may like to learn this ff 
Youth Sunday. An alternate suggestid)., 
is that a speech choir read, “All th} } 
Past We Leave Behind,” by Walt Wh 
man. Both hymns are in The Ne 
Hymnal for American Youth. 


4. High Resolves 
Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 96:9,11-13 


Leader: This is a poetic picture of 
way the people of old thought the wor 
would be when the Lord came among h 
people. Even all nature would rejoice 
the heavens, the earth, and the ocea 
even all the trees of the wood would lf 
glad.and sing for joy in their own wa 
because the Lord had visited the earth a an 
his children, bringing his truth to heljj,,. 
them live better. 

In the New Testament we learn how t 
Lord did visit the earth, in the person 
Jesus, 
left his work in the hands of the followerf # 
The hymn, “Jesus Shall Reign” givé 
something of this spirit of triumph. 
Hymn: “Jesus Shall Reign” After the fir# 

stanza, pause for the Speech Choir {f 

read Psalm 72:7,8; i 

stanza they read Psalm 72:11; afte 

the third, Psalm 72:13. 


ATK: 


A HicuH RESOLVE 


haps he learned to read in the synagomiln. 
school at Nazareth. When he went ti), 
Jerusalem at the age of twelve, we Cai 
imagine him questioning the priests abou}, 


Torah,” he may have asked, 
which ones are the most important 36 all? Hs 


“Well, first of all,” no doubt one of thee ) 
priests said, “there is the Shema. Yo 
know that of course?” 


“Oh, yes,” Jesus would have answere¢} hi 


quickly. “Shema, Y’Isroel, elehenu Adomm poi 
elehenu echod.” 


“That's Fier 


great prophet Moses, who gave it to us) 
went on to say that we should love the ze 
Lord with all our hearts and souls a 
with all our might; that we should love 
God by actually doing his will, putting} ® 
him not only into our hearts and. thoughts} i, 
but into our deeds as well. You see,” the 
priest might have continued, “when our 
fathers came to this land, the inhabitants 
worshiped many gods. But our best lead- 
ers believed in one only,—the true god 

all. And so they taught the people to say|” 
the Shema, the teaching of Moses, in or- 
der to remember there was but one God 
and that we should love him completely. 
That is why we place the mezuzah, bear- 
ing these words, on the doorpost where}. 
we can be reminded of this great law con-) 
stantly, whenever we go out or come back) 
home again.” 


“But what law, then,” 
persisted, 


L Jesus might have 
“fs next in importance?” 


tidy Perhaps the priest considered a while 
“We if ore ae ee And it may be that he 
pally said, “There is another rule which 
ms to me to be one we should always 
jnember, and that is to love one’s neigh- 
'. So, first of all, love God, as a great 
‘Vther, and then you will love your neigh- 
r also, because he is made in the image 
/God, even as a child bears on his fea- 
‘Wes the likeness of his earthly father. For 


}, how can we love God whom we can- 
tt see? We learn about him through his 
ildren, when they think good thoughts 
i!) =a do those things which are pleasing 
/| his sight. So remember, my son, love 
jd and love your neighbor also.” 
“J will remember,” promised Jesus soft- 
“J will not only love my great Father 
‘io made the heavens and the earth, but 
“will try to help him with his work of 
i);king this world better, by loving his 
"Vildren also. As I help my father, Joseph, 
'the carpenter shop, so will I help my 
ther, God, as well.” 


‘“"} Following the Gleam 
‘stn To Worsuip: Psalm 95:1-6 


AYER: 


;, ay receive them; 
‘)2 may love thee better, and all thy 
rvants everywhere. Especially we would 
ve those who bring to us beauty of 
und, of sight, or of spirit. Grant us this, 
ir Father, now in the days of our youth, 
‘jy at we may grow to be thy loving and 
vedient children, rejoicing in the won- 
erful world thou hast prepared for us, to 
{10ow, and to use, and to enjoy, together 
Jj ith all thy children everywhere. Amen. 
BADER: 

Let us continue to worship God with a 
ng of dedication to him and to his 
Mork. We read in the Bible the words of 
“: Paul, that great follower of Jesus, who 
id to his young friend, Timothy, “Let 
»body look down on your youth, but be 
1 example to all believers.” So let us 
il ave this in mind, as we sing the first 


'ymn: ‘Now in the Days of Youth” 
(After first stanza: ) Paul also wrote to 
y amothy, “Study to be approved by God, 
‘jj, good worker who does not need to be 
shamed, because you are using his truth 
the right way.” (Sing second stanza.) 
nother time Paul wrote to his friends, 
Whatever things are true, just, pure, 
| orthy of love, think about such things.” 
Sing stanza 3) We read that Jesus in- 
‘eased in wisdom, stature, and in favor 
ith men as well as with God. So may we 
row up, to the fullness of the stature of 
thrist, in body, in mind, and in spirit. 
{ torr: (See service 3, for suggestions 
about singing from “Ring Out, Wild 
Bells,” the stanza about ringing in the 
"| valiant man and the Christ that is to 
' be.) 
tgapinc: “O Christ Who Holds the Open 
Gate,” by John Masefield, present poet 
laureate of England; Hymn No. 234, in 
The New Hymnal for American Youth. 
| (Stanzas 1, 3, 4) 
iymn: “Backward We Look, O God of 
all Our Days.” (This may be read by 
a speech choir, all singing the refrain 
as in a litany, as suggested above in 
service 3.) 
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by Francis F, Fisher* 


THEME FOR JANUARY: Jesus as He 


Thought of Himself 
To the Leader: 


Continuing our consideration of the var- 
ious aspects of the nature of Jesus, this 
month we shall take up four comparisons 
which Jesus himself made. In the gospel 
of John he likens himself to a number of 
things in the experience of his listeners, 
helping to make his mission on earth more 
real. His imagination made them vivid. 
Yours can help interpret them vividly to 
your group. 


1. The Bread of Life 

Worsuip CENTER: A whole loaf of bread 
(unwrapped) with a few stalks of wheat 
if possible, 

CaLtL To Worsuip: “Jesus, Thou Joy of 
loving hearts,”—first, third and fifth 
stanzas of the hymn read or sung as a 
solo. 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: 
Joy of Loving Hearts” 

INTRODUCTION: 

In the book of Exodus, God appeared 
unto Moses in the burning bush, present- 
ing himself as the great I AM. Jesus used 
this same phrase as he described himself 
in the discourses recorded in the gospel of 
John. There are at least eight of these 
comparisons within the easy understand- 
ing of his hearers, beginning with the 
phrase “I am the... ” How many can 
you recall? (Have the group mention all 
they can remember, then suggest scriptures 
for them to discover the others: the bread 
of life—John 6: 35; the living water— 
the light of the world 
—John 8:12; the door of the sheep 
—John 10:7; the good shepherd—John 
10:11; the resurrection and the life— 
John 11: 25; the way, the truth and the 
life—John 14: 6; the true vine—John 15: 
1.) This month we shall be considering 
uot these. The first will be the bread 
of life. 


A RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 
Tue BreEAD oF LIFE 
Reader: John 6:5-14 


Leader: Here we see Jesus at his minis- 
try of teaching the people. Knowing that 
their physical hunger must be met, he took 
material which was at hand, blessed it, 
and fed the multitude. Various interpreta- 
tions of the miracle have been given, yet 
all would agree that it demonstrates Jesus’ 
understanding that people must be physi- 
cally satisfied before they can gain spirit- 
ual help. Jesus truly understood and met 
the needs of human nature. 

Response: ““We Would See Jesus” or “O 
Master Workman” 

Reader: John 6: 22-29 

Leader: Jesus interpreted the interest 
of the multitude with keen perception. He 


“Jesus, Thou 


*New York City 


told them that they followed him because 
he had fed their stomachs. He then used 
this as a means of teaching a lesson based 
upon their interest: that the spiritual food 
which he had to offer was of much more 
value than material food. This characteris- 
tic of Jesus’ teaching made the impact of 
his message so real that the people could 
not forget it. 

Response: “Open My Eyes that I May 
See” 

Reader: John 6:30-35 


Leader: Following through on the same 
theme, Jesus clinched his point by giving 
them the truth that he was the son of God. 
“I am the bread of life,’ he said. This 
was the basic meaning of his life’s minis- 
try. The staff of life represented the most 
important element in sustaining life. Just 
so, Jesus said he was necessary to the sus- 
tenance of our spiritual lives. 

Response: “Bread of the 
Mercy Broken” 

Reader: John 6:36-40 


Leader: Recognizing that the people 
might follow him or believe in him for 
himself alone, Jesus went on to explain 
that he came not of his own, but to do 
God’s will. Later in his life we hear an 
echo of this in Gethsemane where Jesus 
submitted completely to God as he said, 
“Not my will, but thine be done.” Such 
a prayer is difficult to make. Often we 
may feel much the same and want our 
own desires to predominate. Jesus’ ex- 
ample shows that we can submit ourselves 
to God’s will. 

Response: “Saviour, Teach Me Day by 


Reader: John 6:41-51 

Leader: Given further opportunity to 
expand his theme, Jesus again used an Old 
Testament reference with which they were 
familiar. He contrasted the manna eaten 
by the forefathers in the wilderness with 
the bread of life which he brought. Our 
prayer may be “Break thou the bread of 
life, dear Lord, to me.” 

Response: “Break Thou the Bread of 
Life” 
Hymn Story: 

Break THou THE BREAD OF LIFE 

The hymn which we have just sung is 
one of the shortest in the English lan- 
guage, seventy-one words. Someone has 
said that at a moderate pace it takes just 
seventy-five seconds to sing the entire 
hymn. Mary A. Lathbury, the author, 
spent the summer of 1877 at what was 
then a new religious resort and summer 
school, Chautauqua, on Chautauqua Lake, 
New York. 


Bishop John Vincent, the founder, asked 
Miss Lathbury to write two hymns for 
Chautauqua. The first, “Day is Dying in 
the West,” was a vesper hymn for use in 
the unusual Sunday vesper service on the 
shore of the lake. The other was a study 
hymn for the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, ‘Break Thou the Bread 
of Life.” Both tunes were written at Chau- 
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World, in 


New FREE Booklet 
“THE CHURCHES 
ANSWER 
YOUR QUESTIONS” 
Points The Way 


Before your church takes any definite action 
on a fund raising program, be sure to read 
“The Churches Answer Your Questions about 
Wells Church Fund-Raising.” This booklet 
has been written by leaders of churches which 
have recently conducted successful fund rais- 
ing programs the Wells Way. They will tell 
you how it’s possible for your church to 
finance that new building you need. Mail the 
coupon for.your free copy. 


YOU KNOW THE COST IN ADVANCE 


Wells Organizations, largest of present day 
fund raising firms, specializes exclusively in 
church fund raising. Charges are based on 
flat fees—never upon a percentage basis. The 
church that raises more than the insured 
objective pays no additional fee. While the 
amounts sought by Wells client-churches are 
normally much larger than they would attempt 
alone, over 90% reach their objective on 
schedule the Wells Way. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 


Your church can conduct a successful fund- 
Taising program the Wells Way, too. Without 
cost or obligation on your part we will gladly 
have a Wells officer meet with your church 
leaders to guide them through a self-study of 
your needs and potentials and help you create 
a plan of action to provide the desired funds. 
Fill out the coupon below, mail it today.- 


----FREE BOOKLET COUPON---.-, 


Wells Organizations, Suite 1002 
222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send FREE booklet "The Churches Answer 
Your Questions” to: 


Name 


Church 


Telephone. 


Address. 


City State. 


Oo We would like to have a Wells officer meet 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
J 
| 
| 
! 
! 
! 
! 
with us at no cost or obligation. i 
| 
! 
! 
! 
| 
| 


i 
| 


Church Fund: Raising 


ORGANIZATIONS 


222 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, Phone CEntral 6-0506 
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tauqua by William Fiske Sherwin, the di- 
rector of music. 

The words of the hymn beautifully ex- 
press not only the scene of feeding the 
multitude on the hillside of Galilee, but 
also the deeper underlying prayer for spir- 
itual truth which Jesus, the bread of life, 
can bring to us. Let us read the words 
again thoughtfully to ourselves as we hear 
the familiar tune played. 

Quiet Music: “Break Thou the Bread 
of Life’ played on piano or organ or 
violin with accompaniment. 


Cosine Prayer: that we may find spir- 
itual sustenance this day and always 
from him who is the bread of life. 


2. The True Vine 


Worsuip CENTER: A vine-like plant or 
the replica of a church 

PreLupeE: “Glorious Things-of Thee are 
Spoken” 

Cuorat Catt tro Worsuip: “Worship 
the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness” 

INVOCATION 

Hymn: ‘The Church’s One Foundation” 

Story: 4 

Wuat Is A CuHurRcH? 


Once a visiting minister had some time 
before his train left so he walked about an 
unfamiliar suburb, Not far from the main 
business street he saw a church-like struc- 
ture but there were no steps leading to 
either door. It had obviously never been 
used, Curious about it, he asked a man 
near by what the building might be. “I 
have no idea,” he said. 


Across the street was the post office. 
Surely they would know. Upon inquiry the 
clerk replied, “Couldn’t tell you, sir. It’s 
been there about two years but I have 
never known who built it or why.” 


Next door was a bank. The minister 
talked to the vice-president, who looked 
a bit ashamed as he said, “It was like 
this. We found that Happy Valley, the 
town just beyond us, was attracting more 
people because it advertised a church in 
the community. We loaned money to the 
realtors to build that building. But noth- 
ing ever came of it all. We have the 
church but it has never been used.” 


Did they have the church? Is a building 
really the church? Without steps, the 
church building could have no workers. 
It was like a vine without branches. This 
was the striking comparison used by Jesus 
of himself as the head of the church. 
Listen to his words: 

ScripturRE: John 15:1-17 (may be read 
by one person or responsively as found 
in many hymnbook collections. ) 


QuarTET oR Hymn: “I Love Thy King- 
dom, Lord” 
SHARING PERIOD: 

Jesus’ comparison of a vine without 
branches or of branches which bear no 
fruit should lead us to do some serious 
thinking about our part in the church. 
How fruitful are we? Let us think first 
about our group. In what ways do we help 
to bear the fruit of which Jesus is talking? 
In what additional ways might we find an 
outlet for service? 

(Suggestions such as the following may 
be made: conducting services or singing 
at benevolent institutions; carrying out a 
work project in the church building, such 
as cleaning a room, digging a basement, 
or painting tables and chairs for a church 
school class; conducting a youth evangel- 
ism program through visitation; carrying 
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out youth week activities in cooperat}!}) \4j 
with the pastor; corresponding withi) , 
missionary or a native Christian; | 
sending regular contributions for oversi 
relief work through the denomination | 
through Church World Service.*) 
Squarinc PERIOD: | 

Now let’s get a bit more personal. Thi 
have been things which we could do! 
a group. How about you? Are you one 
those branches which needs to be «) 
down and burned because it bears no fri 
in the church? What are you as an in 
vidual member doing to continue the mi}, 
sage of Christ through his church? 


We are not going to discuss this i 
gether, but in the next few minutes wi} 
each of you “square off” with yourself 2 
with God on these matters: Are you doi} 
your part in giving, that his message m 
be spread? (Pause) Are you doing yoj) 
partin praying that God’s will may } 
done through his church? (Pause) A 
you doing your part in serving and sh; 
ing your abilities through opportunit 
which are offered in the church? (Paus( 


As we think of our own responsibiliti) 
and those of our group, in being fruitf] 
branches on this vine of which we are}, 
part, let us unite in a symbolic unbroke) 
circle (if feasible) dedicating ourselves }}. 
we sing “‘Blest Be the Tie” which will }} 
our benediction this day. laa 
BENEDICTION Hymn: ‘“Blest Be the 

that Binds” 


3. The Good Shepherd y 


Worsuip Center: A print of The Lol)’ 
Sheep, a painting by Alfred Soord). 
against a dark background. iF 


PRELUDE: Like a Shepher} 
Lead Us” 
INVOCATION PRAYER a i 
Oprntinc Hymn: “Shepherd of Tend) ‘ 
Youth” (often called the oldest extar|) | 
Christian hymn, written by Clement cj) 
Alexandria over 1700 years ago), o|) 


“The King of Love my Shepherd Is.” 


ScripTurE Reapinc: John 10:1-18; Luk), 
1553-7, 4 
SpeciaL Music: “The Ninety and Ninejy! 


PicrurE INTERPRETATION: 7 "i 

Tue Lost Suerp (Alfred Soord)? 

Perhaps no comparison made by Jesuj) 
fits his character more than this: “I am). 
the good shepherd.” The story has be , 
well told in the old hymn which we hay 
heard. Let us think further about it) 
meaning as we look at our worship center” 
a painting of The Lost Sheep. | 

The responsibility of the shepherd i): 
great. Sheep follow almost blindly the 
leadership of the shepherd. If he is no} 
always on the alert they may become lost 
The picture of the shepherd going 
after his lost sheep was a familiar one te 
the people to whom Jesus was speaking. | 

It seems as if usually pictures portré 
a magnificently dressed shepherd holding 
a sheep lovingly in his arms. Much more), 
starkly real is this painting. It shows aj}! 
rugged shepherd in rough clothing climb-\)s 
ing down a steep hillside to rescue the), 
sheep which has wandered away. It is inj); 
danger of falling into the canyon below), 
in danger from the eagles circling over- 


“Saviour, 


*The Interdenominational Agency for 
which is a unit of the National Council 
Churches, with office at 120 E. 23d St., 
York 10, N. Y. 


"Available from your denominational suppl 
house or from the Bureau of Audio Visual vie 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
$5.00; size 13x20, $4.00. 


)d, and in danger from the storm which 
1 hreatening as night falls. Yet all seems 
1, for in spite of these dangers, the 
®pherd is there, drawing the sheep back 
safety, to return him once again to the 
jep fold with the rest of the flock. 


, Although this figure of speech is some- 
; Wat out of our present-day experience, 
‘}) meaning is easily understandable. The 
d shepherd came to seek and to save 
tt which was lost. He was not willing 
_ @it even the “least of these shall per- 
").” Jesus, the good shepherd, is equally 
vicerned with the rich and poor, the 
jak and strong. We can never stray be- 
‘tad the reach of his love. 
Yrany: (should be mimeographed or 
‘given by a small group) 
Leader: Father in heaven, our creator, 
dtector and guide, we come to thee in 
‘ekness and humility, praying that in 
te we may find the inspiration which 
) need this day. 
: Hear us, we pray, our Fa- 


Leader: At times we are puzzled about 
iy things must be as they are. Give us 
> understanding to accept things which 
me to us, and the grace to make the 
t of situations which disturb us. 


» Response: Grant us wisdom, O Lord. 
' Leader: Forgive, we pray thee, our in- 
‘ference, our impatience and our lack of 
‘tion concerning the things of thy king- 
ym. Stir up within us the determination 
fight against the sins which are about 
d within us. Grant to us the courage 
|) pray with thy son Jesus Christ the 
“ayer of Gethsemane, “Not my will, but 
” 
Hear our prayer, O Lord. 
} Thou who art the great shep- 
rd of the sheep, we give thee thanks 
v thy tender love and patient concern 
», #& us, thy children, when we so often 
cay from thy side. We are truly grate- 
| that thou are ever ready to search us 
it and bring us back. 
* | Response: We give thee thanks, O Lord. 
“\Leader: For all things which in thy 
yunty we receive from thee, but most of 
| for thy guiding protection which sees 
' through each day when, in our own 
rength, we would be as lost sheep, 
_ Response: Accept our thanks, O Lord. 
men. 
| Losinc Hymn: 
Great Jehovah” 


The Light of the World 
_/forsuip Center: A lighted center ta- 
/per with two candle holders on each 
'side, or the picture, The Light of the 
| World by Holman Hunt 
“Light of Light, 


“Guide Me, O Thou 


Enlighten 


‘aut To Worsuip: Matthew 5:14-16 
“Light of the World, We Hail 


“oem: “Walk in the light! so shalt thou 
| know,”—first, third and fourth stanzas 
of the hymn. 
CRIPTURE: John 8:12-32 
'PEGIAL Music or Recorpinc: “Send 
Out Thy Light and Thy Truth,” by 
Gounod, or “The Lord Is Thy Light,” 
by Allitsen or by Speaks 
. CANDLELIGHTING SERVICE: 

Tue Licht or THE WorLpD 
|, (This service will be more effective if 
he lights in the room are darkened.) 
Leader: Jesus said of himself, “I am 
‘he light of the world.” What a symbolism 
‘f the message he came to bring! When 
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light shines in darkness, the darkness is 
dispelled. Fears vanish and things are 
thrown into their proper perspective, so 
that they can be interpreted as they really 
are. This was what Jesus meant when he 
said that he came as the light of the 
world. Let us see what a difference his 
light can make. 


(Speakers rise from their places in the 
group in turn. They hold unlighted can- 
dles which, when they have finished speak- 
ing, they light from the center taper and 
place in one of the side candle holders.) 


First Speaker: J represent the individual 
Christian. When Jesus’ message of salva- 
tion and his example of Christ-like living 
took hold of my life, it seemed as if a 
light had been turned on. Life took on a 
new and different meaning. Now his love 
illuminates my life as this candle repre- 
senting Jesus ignites mine and helps to 
dispel the darkness of this room. 


Second Speaker: I represent this church. 
All my contributions, all my activities are 
the result of the message of Jesus. It is 
from him that I gain my light to pass on 
to those who need it the most. Light 
from my pulpit and my church school is 
not the complete story. This flame which 
I receive from the central candle inspires 
me to work for the alleviation of suffer- 
ing among the needy in my membership 
and in my neighborhood. It gives me un- 
derstanding of the physical as well asthe 
spiritual needs of others. 


Third Speaker: JI represent our de- 
nomination, including all of the churches 
bearing the name ———————. My re- 
sponsibility is great. It is through me that 
each individual church finds fruition 
through cooperation on a national scale. 
I help to give inspiration to local churches 
and individual members and try to provide 
opportunity for them to expand their 
knowledge and service to include other 
Christians and churches within our de- 
nomination. I too gain my light from the 
source of all light. 


Fourth Speaker: Our Master not only 
said “I am the light of the world’; he 
also said “Ye are the light of the world.” 
In other words, he was passing the light 
on to us to share with all throughout the 
world. I represent the world mission of 
the church universal. Through me all in- 
dividuals, all local churches, all denom- 


-inations may unite as they endeavor to 


spread the light which comes from the 
Master. Thus we may carry out his great 
commission as we go “into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.” 
Leader: How truly the light has dis- 
pelled the darkness, and as each of us 
lights his own candle (actually or as a 
figure of speech) we can see how much 
our own little light counts. Let us pray. 
DirecTepD MepiraTion, following the ideas 
in the candlelighting service above. 
Hymn: “The Light of the World is 
Jesus” 


5. "So Send | You" 


There is not space-for detailed sugges- 
tions for the fifth January service. Since 
the last Sunday of January is the begin- 
ning of Youth Week, a service in line with 
that emphasis may be ‘appropriate. Wor- 
ship materials for local churches and for 
a community service have been prepared. 
(See inside front cover page for details. ) 
If either of these services is not to be 
made available to your group, the ma- 
terials might be used at this time. 


To young people graduating from 
high school in January 
To others in Christian service 


whose college work has been 
interrupted 


Schauffler College 
of Religious 
and Social Work 


offers training leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in either field 


International, inter-racial, interde- 


nominational 

High academic standards 
Exceptional field work facilities 
Moderate prices 


Second semester begins January 25, 


1954 
Write: 


Dr. George P. Michaelides, 
President 
5115 Fowler Ave., Cleveland 27, Ohio 


Te LUXWOOD ALL PuRPOSE 


NK MES FOLDING 
MIRROR-LIKE 


be TOP 


Resists Heat 
and 
all Liquids 


Easy To Handle Y QQ 
BANQUET 


Quality Built... 
for Longer Service 

and other 
sizes 


WRITE FOR DETAILS NOW! 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


The JAMES P. LUXEM CO. 


3342 Lincoln Street, Franklin Park, Illinois 


EMBLEMS 


‘ PENNANTS 
Fine garments with your own 


school, church, camp or group 


name and emblem permanently Send for 
impregnated. All styles, sizes for Complete 
juveniles, youths, adults. Every- Sieisns 38 
body wants one! Creates fine Today! 


church spirit. 


Also 
Sweat Shirts, 
Jackets, 


VELVA SHEEN MFG. CO. 


Dept.1 CINCINNATI 14, O. 


Terries, 
ete, 


Another possibility would be a service 
based on another of the “I Am’s” of Jesus, 
as described in Service No. 1. 


Guideposts to Creative 


Family Worship 

By Anna Laura and Edward W. Geb- 
hard. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
19539 L732 pu pono: 


Worship in the home is the generative 
experience through which the Christian 
religion becomes dynamic in family life. 
It is easy to segregate religion, separating 
it from the active concerns of parents and 
children expressed in their life together 
in the home. A vital religious experience— 
such as Christian worship—can never be 
isolated from the whole of life but must 
by its very nature permeate every aspect 
of the worshipper’s existence. The degree 
to which worship changes everything is the 
measure of its creative quality. 

Edward and Anna Laura Gebhard have 
written an exceptionally fine book on fam- 
ily worship. They draw upon the ex- 
perience of their own remarkable family 
to illustrate the way in which worship 
transforms the commonplace experience 
and duties of home into spiritually sig- 
nificant factors of intimate group life. 
Table conversation, hobbies, and_ birth- 
days are examples. At the other extreme, 
they show how family worship may be- 
come creative by opening up within and 
before the family great new areas of life 
and usefulness. 

One very valuable section of the book 
is the 40-page appendix containing ma- 
terials and instructions for family leaders. 
These include both biblical and non-bibli- 
cal sources, chosen with sensitive discrimi- 
nation. 

It would be difficult to praise too high- 
ly this practical and inspiring volume 
which in a real sense is a “spiritual family 
autobiography.” 

RicHarpD E. LEnTz 


The Cooperative Road 
to Abundance 


By E. R. Bowen. New York, Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 1953. 169 p. $3.00. 


Here is the distilled wisdom of thir- 
teen years of experience of the author as 
executive of the Cooperative League and 
a lifetime largely devoted to consumers 
cooperatives, It is an analysis of economic 
goals, motives, methods and systems. It 
shows how we should apply each of these 
economic motives through the balancing 
of the three economic methods of individ- 
ual competition, group-cooperation and 
social compulsion. Dr. Bowen makes a 
comparison between capitalism, commu- 
nism, and cooperation on the basis of their 
ability to balance these methods, apply 
these motives and attain these goals. This 
is a penetrating analysis by an able advo- 
cate of cooperation. 

Joun_B. KetcHAM 


The Recovery of Family Life 
By Elton and Pauline Trueblood. New 
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York, Harper & Brothers, 
$1.50. 

This is one of the most arresting books 
from the pen of Elton Trueblood. In this 
discussion of family life, his wife has col- 
laborated and her insights are rich ones 
also. 

No other writer has analyzed with 
deeper perception the present “withering 
away of the family.” And such realistic 
facing of actual situations is needful. The 
most helpful sections of the book are those 
that clarify the concept of Christian family 
life. The Truebloods perform valuable 
service for their readers first through the 
discussion of the Idea of the Family and 
later by presenting clearly certain Sources 
of Family Strength. 

The recovery of family life must begin, 
the Truebloods believe, with a realistic 
handling of two universal problems: the 
problem of the married woman and that 
of the father’s role in our civilization. The 
Christian religion has a dynamic contribu- 
tion to make in both of these. 

The Recovery of Family Life is good 
reading. Church libraries, parents’ groups 
and individual homes will find it a wel- 
come addition. 


1953. 127 p. 


Ricuarp E. Lentz 


Recreation for the Aging 


By Arthur Williams. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1953. 192 p. $3.00. 


Church groups of older people are in- 
creasing in number. Their leaders are con- 
tinually seeking resource material. Recre- 
ation for the Aging will prove very useful 
to those responsible for the recreational 
features of the older person’s program. A 
special chapter is included dealing with 
the activities of churches. 


The concern of the church for older 
people is more basic than recreation only. 
One important aspect of the church pro- 
gram involves recreational activities. These 
are never regarded solely as an end in 
themselves but as a means in encouraging 
the continued development of older peo- 
ple and in providing normal social experi- 
ences. Churches will find Recreation for 
the Aging a helpful supplementary re- 
source. 

One particular value of Mr. Williams’ 
book is the variety of suggestions offered. 
The sections on camping and day camp- 
ing, music and drama, contain ideas new 
to many church workers. The special con- 
sideration given to activities for handicap- 
ped and homebound older people will be 
useful to churches, The book includes: ac- 
tual descriptions of the programs of many 
older adult groups. 

Ricuarp E. Lentz 


Church and State, a Guide to 
Study and Discussion 


By Claud D. Nelson. New York, Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., 1953. 39 p. Paper, $.60. 


International Journal of Religious Educati 


‘Should the United States Governm@p«ié 
send an ambassador to the Vatica 
Should tax funds be used in support | 
denominationally controlled _hospita! 
Shall religion be taught in the p 2) 
schools? Shall public schools cooperate |) «i 0!‘ 
programs of released time? Where show} ini’ 
the limit be fixed for the acceptance {§. ‘!' 
government aid—tax exemptions, subsidy 
for schools and hospitals, chaplain’s s) 
aries? Should clergymen participate in fej yes 
eral old-age benefit plans? Are there oc) y Ra 
portunities and duties for the churches |) 
the political field? 

Such questions illustrate the variety | 
problems in the American pattern of j 
teraction between the forces of religi 
and of government. Such questions righ} 
ly have a relationship to each other a 
tothe history of our American patter} 
The American pattern of Church-Stap a 
relationships is regarded by many peop) ~ 
as our greatest invention, including 3 
ligious toleration, religious liberty, equal 
of religions before the law, independelll 
of religion from the State, and emancip 
tion of the State from ecclesiastical co 
trol. This temperate guide to study a1 
discussion should aid in the solution of tl 
problems to which it is addressed. | 

Re ls i: 


of the 
con 


Living with Peace of Mind 


By Kirby Page. Nashville, Source Pui 
lishers, 1953. 42 p. $.50. 


This pamphlet is the latest contribulll | 
by Kirgy Page to the enrichment of dey 
tional life. In its 42 pages he preser 
over sixty readings—from the Bible, fro 
great poems and hymns, and his own 
flections on such themes as prayer, nat 
the good society, the will of God. 

ELLEN Lut! 


Man—Living Soul 
By R. Dean Goodwin. Philadelphia, rh : 
Judson Press, 1952. 111 p. $.75. / 
This’ book’ carries the subtitle, “Bapt 
Missions and Human Rights in America 
While illustrations are largely in ter 
of Baptist Missions, it deals forthright 
with human rights of concern to all. The 
are the rights to be a person, to a hon 
to an education, to work without ha 
cap, to practice religion. It closes with : 
page of practical suggestions of what wi) 

can do about human rights. 
Joun B. Ketcua 


Yearbook of American Churches 


Edited by Benson Y. Landis. New York}}.. 
National Council of Churches of Chrisij) 
in the U.S.A., 1953. 318 p. $4.00. 


An essential resource for religious lead: 
ers is this annual publication which is the} 
sole source of comprehensive statistics on|| 
church life in the United States. 
latest information for 251 religious bodies) ; 
s pe ; eer || |. 
includes listings of officers, publicatio , 
brief descriptive statement, and statisti¢s 
on number of churches, church member: : 
ship, clergy, number of Sunday schools}) 
and enrollment, and church giving. 

Addresses, staff, and officers are listed 
for national, state, and city interdenomina-| 
tional organizations. Other directories i 
clude theological seminaries, colleges ai 


“iversities, religious periodicals, and serv- 
agencies. 

“aa recent addition to Yearbook contents 
he jan interpretative section analyzing re- 
dona ious trends and reporting on particular 
“ects of church life—the 1953 volume 
‘ vataining a study of ministers’ salaries 
Him 1939 to 1951. 


HELEN SPAULDING 


ostles of Discord 


;, By Ralph Lord Roy. Boston, Beacon 
‘Tess, 1953. 437 p. $3.75. 


i While most of us are aware that Protes- 
‘Yatism is belabored today by name call- 
ig) and others who zealously seek to pro- 
ions ypyote hate and disruption under the ban- 
or of the Christian faith, we are gener- 
“jy unconditioned to the extent of this 
scordist movement. The author has com- 
‘led an up-to-date and rather thorough 
idy, without attempting interpretation, 
, the “ministries of hate and disruption” 
iich perpetuate “Hitler’s Ghost” through 
‘iti-semitism, bigotry, and other philoso- 
, ies of the “Protestant fringe” and un- 
“‘rmine the movement toward interde- 
| miinational cooperation. 
_A long list of deliberate delusionists are 
, waded through the pages. Those who 
‘lieve in unity of ideals, factual realism, 
‘the solid life of thoughtful, respons- 
le, worshipful citizenry, and who wish 
arm themselves against the discordists, 
‘ill find this book profitable. 
nro’ It provides both ministers and laymen 
told) ith data for combating these groups that 
» ye eaten Christian values, and challenges 
;, ( 1e irresponsible methods that character- 
e their activities. It should have some 
‘fect on those who sometimes collaborate 
a wittingly with “hard core” extremists. 
WENDELL KELLOGG 


- Christmas—Vol. 23 

i,’ By R. E. Haugan. Minneapolis, Augs- 
urg Publishing House, 1953. 68 p. Paper 
§1.25, Cloth $2.50. 


wu“ This annual volume of Christmas arti- 
les, stories, poems, pictures and songs, 


a cterized this series for many years. The 
“ticle on “The Bells of Christmas” is of 
nusual interest. The one on “Christmas 
‘reens and Flowers” is an excellent re- 
curce for family study, as recommended 
_| 1 the article in this issue of the Jour- 
“al, “Why Deck Your Halls with Boughs 
nd Holly?” 

"As always, this book will be a popular 
hoice as a Christmas gift and for per- 
onal libraries. 

L. WILLIAMS 


¥ tories to Grow By 


Stories to Grow By is a book well 
tamed. For indeed, these short stories in- 
lude a wide variety of ideas, settings, and 
xperiences which make a. person stretch 
veyond himself. : ; : 

Because the characters are so vividly 
‘ortrayed, one meets life with them and 
xperiences their joys and sorrows. You, 
00, choose'to become a nurse after tend- 
g the sick Indian baby with Miriam and 
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ct BAMMELS by 


vrwwe Ae 


Famous for years as a standard of quality. Price includes 
hardwood sticks, cords and gold finish ends. Banners made 
of good quality felt with attractive lettering and designs, 


No. 10 Banner Class. Royal blue or maroon. Size 14 by20 
inches, 2S OS | Cie oe 662.78 
No. 15 Banner Class. Blue with white lettering, gold 
border and open Bible design, Size 17 by 27 inches. $4.00 
No. 16 Banner Attendance Class. Blue with white let- 
tering and gold border. Size 17 by 27inches. - $4.00 
No. 17 Banner Offering Class. Purple with white let- 
tering and gold border. Sizel7 by27inches. - $4.00 
Banner Base. Substantial wood 914 inches in diameter. 


Walnut finish. (Delivery extra) ste) (3 563250 
Banner Staff. Made of hardwood with spear head. 
6-foot, jointed. (Delivery extra) - - - - $1.85 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER, OR DIRECI—CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 


WM. H. DIETZ, Inc. cuicaco’s. tixiNo1s 


“ pholds the high standard which has char- 


bo inf 


During the Christmas holidays you will find The Upper Room, 
with its specially-written Christmas devotions, an effective aid 
in observing this holy season. Use it daily! 


Also remember that The Upper Room, in its colorful Christmas 
envelope, is an ideal Christmas greeting card. (17 copies and 
17 envelopes, $1.00, postpaid.) 


Yearly subscriptions to The Upper Room make appropriate 
Christmas gifts. Just mail us your list of names and addresses 
for gift subscriptions, with 50 cents for each name, and we 
will send each a gift card in your name, followed by the 
six bi-monthly issues of The Upper Room. 


Handsome processed leather cover cases, with owner's name 
inscribed in gold, $1.00 each, postpaid. Durable binders to 
hold six issues, with owner's name inscribed in gold, $1.00 each, 
postpaid. (Please print names to be inscribed.) 


Send us your order for any of the above AT ONCE, together 
with orders for the January-February issue (10 or more copies 
to one address, 5 cents per copy. Single copies, 10 cents. 
Individual yearly subscriptions, 50 cents). 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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decide with Dad that the family’s confi- 
dence in his integrity of character matters 


PELOUBET’S 
SELECT NOTES 


A COMPLETE COMMENTARY 
ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
. BIBLE LESSONS FOR 1954 


at all 
bookstores 


by 
Wilbur M. Smith, D.D. $2 


WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. __ 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE, They increase attend- 
ance. Interest and _ collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Pastors. Write today for 
illus, Catalog L. H. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


THE REV.KYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
WDE: AcouetivEe® oY 


ngtnaniateD 
sareck FCIR 
INTERCHANCE ABLE 
STCEL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE, TIME 


l f weight, noise free. - 
nomiéal, Standard height. 
CUPS 5 
8, 


Order from your dealer. 
BRASS day C0. 


COMMUNION 


SPECIAL OFFER 
Mail $1.00 for trial lot of 
one dozen sent postpaid. 


55 Sudbury St., Boston 14, Mass. 


far more than pleasing the boss. 

While each story brings an hour’s re- 
laxation, it also fills tomorrow’s thoughts 
with some choice well made, a bit of 
humor, or a little beauty to light your 
day. 

MayBELLeE NEwsy 


The Baptist Ministry: 
Then and Now 

By Robert C. Torbet. Philadelphia, The 
Judson Press, 1953. 134 p. $2.00. 

This little volume is very neatly sum- 


PINKING SHEARS 


For individual or group use 
Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 
cision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas 
overstock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or 
money refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln 
Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 


te: LT adehel ts 


_ CONFIRMATION , 
BAPTISMAL 


DOCTORS 


Ar EST. 1912 
BENTLEYA SIMON : 


7 WEST 36ST> NEW YORK 18, N-Y- Fe 


Messages to Parents 
of Children Under Two 


With this two-year supply of materials your church can help a baby’s 
parents recognize spiritual implications of everyday experiences and 
guide them in nurturing the religious growth of their child. Included 
in each packet are 10 two-color, four-page messages to give parents pe- 
riodically from the birth of the child until his second birthday. 


These leaflets explain how parents can lay a foundation for religious 
growth in the home, the difference between wise love and overprotec- 
tive love, how to establish habits of prayer and personal worship in the 
home, how parents and the child must learn self-control, how to teach 
the child self-respect and respect for others, how children catch the 
attitudes of their parents, etc. The packet also contains colorful birth- 
day cards for the church to send the child on his first and second 
birthdays, a guidance leaflet for the minister or church home visitor, 
and a mailing envelope for each parents’ leaflet. Complete material 
for one child’s parents for two years, E70 per packet. 


Write for a returnable sample today! 


| 


Religious guidance for the church to give parents 


THE BETHANY PRESS 


Be mont and Pine Boulevard 
Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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marized in the table of contents; name) 
it deals with the beginnings of the Bap} 
ministry, pursues the development of {| 
concept of ministry among Baptists, al!) 
then tells the story of increasing empha 
on a trained ministry. Furthermore {j 
book characterizes succinctly the nature} 
our contemporary culture, and _ brie} 
describes the type of ministry mecca 
speak to this culture. 

One of the valuable aspects of this py) 
lication are the biographical sketches | 
Isaac Backus, John Mason Peck, Augus 
Hopkins Strong, and Walter Rausch¢ 
busch; which sketches are appended } 
supplementary material. There is a br} 
bibliography collected to help the m 
interested student to develop a fuller ¥ 
derstanding of each of the aspects of # 
Baptist ministry mentioned above. Aj 
included in the book is a manual on or! 
nation, licensing, and ministerial listing. 

Mr. Torbet’s book will be of greatest | 
terest and use to Baptist people. The rez!" 


grow apprehensive over moves to standar|fy 1 
ize and conventionalize the process of | 
curing and maintaining ministerial lea” 
ership. hon | 
ELMER G. MILuid§s 


These Are Your Children 


By Gladys Gardner Jenkins, 
Shacter, and William W. Bauer. Chicag 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1953. 320 p. | 


This extremely valuable book mig 
have as a sub-title “Developmental P¥ 
chology Made Fascinating.” The combi 
tion of great numbers of unnusually fi 
action photographs, case stories, and ge 
eral explanation, makes for continued i 
terest and clear comprehension. 

The book covers the growth of childr} 
from infancy through adolescence. Teac 
ers and parents interested in any one ai 
can find an illuminating chapter on | 


year, with indications of deviations like 
in some individuals. Following this 


others who have not so adjusted, and wh 

After thorough descriptions of this kiry 
of each year’s growth, there are addition 
chapters giving principles and illustratioi} 


While of most intense interest to pall» 
ents, this book is also very valuable fijj 
teachers in church schools as well as | 
public schools. Unfortunately it does ni)” ' 
go into the matter of spiritual develoj} 


son-to-person relationships which are bag 
to religious growth. 

This book could well be used in depar} 
mental teachers’ meetings, ’ 
first reading it and then discussing the} 
own pupils in the light of the knowledg) 
gained. 

Parents, living with children who a 
continually growing and changing, wil iy, 
find it of great help and inspiration. 

Liuian WILrIA3 


‘rk institutes sponsored by the United 
(hristian Youth Movement has been car- 
‘d across our nation, in 40 communities 
'd touching the youth leaders of states 


From Bangor, Maine to Vero Beach, 
Yorida, and from Tacoma, Washington to 
arham, North Carolina, these institutes 
ve implanted a new zest for working 
th youth and have established the path 
r new life in some youth groups. 


‘Meeting for one or two days in each 
ee stitute, the youth leaders discussed such 
‘sic problems as: “What is a Youth Fel- 
‘wship?” “Does our group life on the re- 
‘sious level stimulate or deaden the fel- 
ship of the Christian Way?” “How 
es a young person get a Christian 
“vith?” And so on and on—basic questions 
'tting answers that were rethought and 
par cut. 

The new Youth Audio-Visual Kit was 
ed in these institutes. These filmstrips 
ere described in the November issue of 
Ye Journal. They were developed by a 
)mmittee representing nine denomina- 
ons. The filmstrips did not give all the 


“Yonal cooperation in youth work. They 
sually came up with many significant, 
‘ywn-to-earth answers, depending upon 
e needs of the particular area. In sub- 
ance, this was one of the things most 
ten stated: “For a long time we have 
1ought of interdenominational work as 
ork which could not be done by the de- 
‘ominations working alone. Now we real- 
‘Ye that it is also the work that the de- 
Yominations can do better through a co- 
“™)perative effort.” 

!) These denominational youth leaders met 
™) church basements, in school dormitories, 
Sunday school rooms—wherever the 
“0m could be darkened so that the film- 
‘)rips could be shown. They talked and 
ought and prayed about the seriousness 
“f the situation for our youth in all of our 
hurches. 


- 


*Minister of the Congregational Church of 
lainfield, Illinois, who is giving half time as 
ield Representative in the Department of Audio- 
‘isual and Radio Education. 


wlecember, 1953 


Now what happens? Much will depend 
upon the way in which ideas are pro- 
jected, implemented, and grown into 
sinews of our society through all who have 
an opportunity to work with our young 
people. The YAV kit is available. It is 
“tailor-made” and the institutes have 
shown that it fits. However, if we ex- 
pect it to carry the load without our own 
thought and prayers, the kit will become a 
dust-gathering, small brown box on some- 
one’s film library shelf. If it is thought- 
fully and carefully used it can be a very 
effective aid to the improvement of our 
youth program. 


Paul L. Sturges Directs 


Educational Evangelism 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — The Rev. Pau 
SruRGES assumes on December 1 his new- 
ly appointed position as Director of Educa- 
tional Evangelism, in the Joint- Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. In this office he succeeds 
Dr. Harry H. Karas, who is now assoc- 
jate executive secretary of the Division of 
Christian Education. Dr. Sturges’ office 
will be in Chicago, at the midwest office 


Paul L. Sturges 


of the National Council. 

Dr. Sturges will be the administrative 
head of the committee which guides the 
National Christian Teaching Missions, the 
United Christian Youth Missions, and 
which helps to plan for evangelism of 
children. He has successfully directed 
teaching missions in six cities in the past 
three years. 

Dr. Sturges is a minister of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention. He attended Wil- 
liam Jewell College, received the M.A. 
from Brown University, the B.D. from 
Colgate Rochester Theological Seminary, 
and the D.D. from Redlands University. 
For ten years he was minister of the First 
Baptist Church of Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
For the next eight years he was minister 
of the First Baptist Church of Redlands, 
California, during which time he served 
part-time as a professor in the School of 
Religion at Redlands. For the past two 
years he has been minister of the Central 
Baptist Church of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land. 

Dr. and Mrs. Sturges have two sons, 
Paul and Robert. 


New Director Midwest Office 
of Publications, NCC 

CHICAGO, Ill. — Mr. Roserr J. 
Harper began work early in November 
as Director of the Midwest Office, Depart- 
ment of Publication and Distribution, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. In this posi- 
tion he is in charge of production, promo- 
tion and sales of the publications produced 
in the Chicago office. 

Mr. Harper has had extensive business 
experience in publication promotion, ad- 
vertising, and production which make him 
unusually well qualified to fill this posi- 
tion. 


Changes in Council 


Personnel 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — Rev. Joun 
CHAMBERS, pastor of the First Christian 
Church, Corbin, Kentucky, has been elect- 
ed the Executive Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Council of Churches, succeeding the 
Rev. ALEXANDER WARREN. Mr. Chambers 
was formerly pastor of the Central Chris- 
tian Church, Louisville, and was financial 
campaign director for the Louisville Coun- 
cil of Churches. For the past year, Mr. 
Chambers has been serving as chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Council. 

Mr. WARREN has become the Executive 
of the Kentucky Synod, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 


HOUSTON, Texas.—The San Antonio 
Council of Churches has called the Rev- 
EREND J. T. Morrow, Executive Secretary 
of the St. Paul Council of Churches, to 
become its executive, assuming responsibil- 
ity December 1. Mr. Morrow served for 
several years as the executive of the Tulsa 
Council of Churches before going to St. 
Paul. He was also associated with the 
Washington State Council for a time. He 
is an ordained minister of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., and has served Presbyter- 
ian Churches in Kansas City, Dallas and 
Alpine, Texas. 
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Mats Illustrating RSV 
Offered Free to Pastors 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — In view of the 
widespread acceptance and _ increasing 
readership of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion Bible, the publishers feel that many 
ministers may wish to use a small illustra- 
tion of the RSV Bible in their church bul- 
letins, calendars or newsletters. 

Suitable mats for printing, showing the 
cover of the Bible in a size approximately 

1” x 114” in size, about 85 screen, are 
now offered free for the asking from the 
publishers. Write to Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 19 East 47th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Where accompanying text is desired, the 
publishers suggest the following copy: 
“The Revised Standard Version of the 
Holy Bible remains faithful to the revered 
beauty of phrase found in the King James 
Version, and in no way changes the great 
evangelical doctrines found in it. Yet it 
brings God’s Word in the living language 
of today, with a fresh accuracy and a new 
clarity which make for better understand- 


» 


ing. 


Catalog and fine selections of 
simple materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


SEND IN THE COUPON 


Comic Books 


Are Evaluated 

CINCINNATI, Ohio. — An amazing 
phenomenon in the magazine field is the 
mushroom-like growth of comic magazines 
which gives them a larger number than 
of all other magazines combined. The 
comics range all the way from very good 
to very bad, and many people across the 
country are disturbed over the possible 
effects their reading is having upon chil- 
dren and young people. 

In Cincinnati The Committee on Evalu- 
ation of Comic Books has published six re- 
ports of evaluated comic books since its 
organization in May, 1948. The most re- 
cent one was released in July and carries 
an evaluation of 418 comic books in terms 
of “No Objection,” ‘Some Objection,” 
“Objectionable” and ‘Very Objection- 
able.” 

The Cincinnati committee hopes that 
individuals and groups may take the 
results of its findings and use them per- 
sonally or locally as a guide to selective 
buying and as instruments for the promo- 
tion of better comics. It is working with 
the publishers of comic books on behalf 
of a better product. 

The List of Evaluated Comic Books is 
a printed folder and sells at the rate of 
3c for single copies; the Profile Chart is 
used in grading the comics and sells for 2c; 
and the list of Publishers and their Pub- 
lications sells for 10c. Supplies may be 
ordered from the Committee on Evalu- 


TODAY 


pn a 


Parents—of your church school class 
Teachers—of your children 

Pastors and Directors 

Church School Superintendents 
Students—at seminaries and colleges 
Fellow church school workers 
Missionaries—both here and abroad 


Especially at these SPECIAL CHRISTMAS RATES 


A single one-year subscription 
(Your own renewal) 


EACH ADDITIONAL GIFT 


ation of Comic Books, Box 1486, Cine | 
nati 1, Ohio, sending cash or stamps 
making no order for less than 8c. 


Universal Week of Prayer 

NEW’ YORK, N.Y.—Universal Ws 
of Prayer, sponsored annually by the Jo 
Department of Evangelism, Nation¢) 
Council of Churches, will be observes. 
January 3-10, 1954. R 


Arrangements for Audio- | 


Visual Department 

CHICAGO, Ill—Miss Peart Rossen 
Director of the Department of Audio-Vis, 
ual and Radio Education, Division of Ed) 
ucation, National Council of Churche 
on leave for the fall quarter, to study f 
making in Los Angeles. With Dr. Exy 
Mirrion’s change to the Commission 
Christian Higher Education, the Depa 
ment was left without permanent execu 
staff direction. 

Fortunately it was possible to secure 
part-time services of the Rev. Mr 
HEITZMAN, minister of the Congregationa) 
Church of Plainfield, Illinois. He has bee 
serving as Field Representative in Re 
gional Audio-Visual Workshops and » 
Youth Work Institutes. The Rev. Gro 
B. Ammon, Audio-Visual Director for 
United Lutheran Board of Parish Ed 
tion, is serving, as needed, as Acting 
ecutive Director, while the Rev. A. 
Roserts, Executive of the Commission 
General Christian Education, is gi 
general supervision to the Department. | 
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$2.75 


$2.50 


The International Journal of Religious Education To Goh EM nczie Cecsscs bee pig 
79 East’ Adams Street, Chicago.3, Illinois ¢/) P  e 
PLEASE SEND Gift subscriptions Address oo. Be i cecscceccoccescieecseen re 
Ta fp) New Te oy ee. . paper as: Zone........ State........0m a 
Adress... eccsisbetesesticcitn Ue ee ae Gift: card from ...........:<.0.:coccs-+.c0az-eess0s-0:09-2 4 
C5» ee EERE emo), Sa coke Eh cei 
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| ow your gift may make this Christmas 


a turning point in someone's life 


gular reading of the Bible has marked a turning point 

many a life. Yet, too often, difficult, out-of-date ex- 
Jessions discourage our attempts at day-by-day reading. 
This Christmas you can give those you love a Bible they'll 
rm to twice as often because it’s written in the easy-to- 
ad language of today: the Revised Standard Version. 
Ninety-one Bible scholars cooperated in the fourteen- 
‘ar-long labor to produce this accurate version of the Bible. 
1ey have preserved the timeless beauty of the King James 
srsion, yet freed the Bible from outdated expressions that 
e hard to understand. (Did you know, for instance, that 
King James’ time “by and by” meant immediately? That 
man’s “‘conversation”’ meant his conduct?) 


Newest Version Really Our Oldest 
ecent dramatic discoveries of ancient manuscripts have 
ied new light on the Scriptures. (In a long-forgotten cave 
var the Dead Sea, tor example, shepherds chanced on the 
aiah Scroll—a nearly complete text dating from about 


the time of Christ.) The Revised Standard Version is based 
on the most authoritative manuscripts—some earlier than 
any previously known. It is in a sense our oldest Bible. 


The Perfect Christmas Gift 

As this clear and powerful Bible strengthens your loved 
ones’ understanding of God’s Word, it can bring them— 
perhaps for the very first time—all the help, all the stimu- 
lation the Scriptures offer in these troubled times. 

Give those you love the magnificent Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible for Christmas. Truly, the RSVB may 
be the most treasured gift you'll ever give. 


Hear “The Evening Comes” on ABC stations, Sunday 5:05 P.M. E.S.T. 


THOMAS ELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th Street, New York 17, .N. Y. 


Handsome maroon buckram 
$6.00 


Genuine leather, gilt edges 
individually boxed, $10.00 


At all bookstores and 
denominational houses. 


BOOKS FOR (Cfhxcotmae Giving q 


| GROWING SPIRITUALLY 
The New Devotional Book by E. STANLEY JONES 


ABUNDANT LIVING 


E. STANLEY JONES. Daily devotions for a full year. 
“Not merely to be read, but to be chewed and inwardly di- 
gested. Has in a high degree of concentration all those fine 
qualities which have characterized Stanley Jones’ writings 
and given him his unique place of religious leadership to- 
day.” —Christian Century. Pocket Size. $1.50 


THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY 

GUSTAV-ADOLF GEDAT. Translated by ROLAND 
BAINTON. Superb photographs, vivid descriptive prose 
take readers on an exciting, meaningful adventure into time 
—into the great cultural achievements of the ages. Dr. 
Gedat explores the question: “What remains when monu- 
ments decay?” A big, beautiful book with many full-page 
illustrations. 8% x 10 IncuEs. $5 


THE INTERPRETER'S BIBLE 


12 Volumes 


The only commentary using the complete texts of both 
the Revised Standard and King James Versions of the Bi- 
ble—gathering together all that reverent scientific studies 
have discovered about the Bible, helping the preacher, 
teacher, and student in interpreting its truth. 


Now Available: 


Volume 1—General and Old Testament Articles; 
Genesis, Exodus 

Volume 2—Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Josh- 
ua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel 

Volume 7—New Testament Articles; Matthew, 
Mark 

Volume 8—Luke, John 

Volume 10—Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians 

Each, $8.75 


Remaining volumes will appear at half-year intervals. 
Ask your bookseller for complete information. 


THE ABINGDON BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Edited by Etselen, Downey, and Lewis. The complete one- 
volume commentary for our time, by 66 eminent biblical 
scholars. Articles on the whole Bible and Old and New 
Testaments; commentary on the books of the Old and 
New Testaments. Cotor Maps. 1,452 Pacegs. 


Regular Edition, $7.50; Thumb Indexed, $8.25 


How to become a balanced, mature Christian——365 page-a-day readings that show how every 
man and woman can use God’s help in attaining health of mind and body. Here is nourishing 
food for a full year of spiritual growth—help toward finding new peace of mind, happier 
everyday relations with our fellow men. PocKET SizE. cael oe $1.50 | 
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THE MATURE HEART 


HELEN B. EMMONS. Spiritual strength to enrich the 
maturing years—150 meditations printed in large, clear, 
readable type. For all who believe “the best is yet to be,” 
here are meditations, prayers, and scripture that poi 
to ways of living worthily and happily. A handsome book, 
beautifully bound. $3.50 


BE STILL AND KNOW 


GEORGIA HARKNESS. All the comfort and assuran¢ 
Miss Harkness herself has found in “Be still, and kn 
that I am God” shines from these meditations. Each of 
86 devotions brings an original poem and prayer to 
velop the biblical theme—rich resources for more meani 
ful worship. Pocxer Size. $1.25 


THROUGH CHRIST OUR LORD 


GEORGIA HARKNESS, Five months of daily devotional 
readings, based on the words of Jesus. “Of great valu 
to seekers after truth as well as to those who are concerned 
to learn more about the art and value of prayer.”—Thi 
Churchman. Pocxer Size. 
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At All Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 


